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Jmportant Announcement. 





THE need of a journal conducted in the interests and under 
the patronage of the Church, to discuss the Social, Philosoph- 
ical, and Religious questions of the times, to unfold the His- 
tory and Polity of the Church, and to direct the reading public 
in the great field of Contemporary Literature, is admitted by all 
who are conversant with the drift of the thought and literature 
of our age. 

After six years’ experience in conducting the Church Review, 
we see very plainly the line which ought to be taken in the 
management of so important a journal. We therefore make 
the following announcement as indicating the future policy of 
the Review. 

I. The range of the subjects treated will embrace topics of 
general interest to the reading public. Two articles may be 
expected each month on questions of special present interest to 
Churchmen. 

II. Both sides of questions in controversy will be presented 
by representative writers. The Review itself for the past fif- 
teen months is the best evidence of the good faith of this state- 
ment. And indeed it was our adherence to this policy from 
the first that won for the Church Review the commendation 
signed by fifty-nine of the American Bishops — all that were 
present during the General Convention of 1883— and from 
which the following is taken : 


At the head of our current Church literature stands Zhe Church 
Review, a monthly periodical. During the past few years, and under 
its present editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all 
similar publications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its 
tone as the Church itself. All schools of thought that may lawfully 
claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital questions 
of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, and com- 
manding ability, etc. 
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III. A critical review of Contemporary Literature and a sum- 
mary of foreign books in short articles by literaty correspondents 
resident in England, France, Germany, and Italy will be a lead- 
ing and prominent feature of the Review. We have completed 
our arrangements for this important department, and the first 
articles from our foreign correspondents will appear in the 
April number, and great care will be taken to make it com- 
plete in every respect. Theological literature will not receive 
more attention than Fiction, Biography, History, Ethics, Sci- 
ence, and General Literature. Books of signal importance will 
be made the subject of special articles of sufficient length to 
admit of a full discussion of the topics with which they deal. 

IV. The History of the Christian Church. One of the greatest 
needs of our day is a continuous and comprehensive history of 
the Christian Church from its foundation, with a bibliography 
of the subject, to enable those who may wish to make a study 
of certain periods to know what has been written as well as its 
value. It has long been our wish to publish such a work in the 
Church Review, if we could induce an author to undertake it, 
whose learning and reputation for patient research would inspire 
the confidence of Churchmen in its fairness and accuracy. We 
have now succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Bishop Perry has consented to undertake the work after his 
return from England, where he is to go in June, at the invita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to preach the sermon 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, in S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on the occasion of the 
Colonial Episcopate Centenary. 

This is, beyond question, the most important literary project 
in the history of our periodical literature. The want of such a 
history for the intelligent laity is everywhere felt. Appearing, 
as it will, in chapters of from twenty to twenty-five pages a 
month, the busy layman will have ample time to read it. At 
least every clergyman has felt the need of such a history to put 
into the hands of those who would willingly know more about 
the history of the Church, but have not the means to purchase 
or time to read voluminous works. 

We announce also that Bishop Perry will begin in the pre- 
sent number of the Review the publication of 7he Life, Times, 
and Correspondence of Bishop White. This is the most timely 
from the fact that it is just a hundred years ago the 4th of Feb- 
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ruary that Bishop White was consecrated in the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace ; and@also, questions are now being discussed in the 
Church which make it important that we should have all the 
facts attainable relating to the early history of the Church in 
the United States. Bishop Perry has some twenty volumes of 
Bishop White’s MS. correspondence, but little of which has 
ever been printed. It would be out of place to discuss here 
the preéminent qualifications of the distinguished author for the 
great work he has undertaken. 

V. The Law of the Church. It is important that all that ap- 
pertains to the Law of the Church in this country should be 
gathered together and made accessible to the Clergy and Laity. 
A work on this subject by the Editor of the Review and author 
of the work on the Rights and Duties of Rectors, Church War- 
dens and Vestrymen in the American Church was announced a 
short time since. For several reasons it has been decided to 
publish it first in the Church Review. When completed it will 
make a much larger volume than was at first anticipated, and 
its publication in the Revzew will give the author time to treat 
certain questions which its immediate publication would not, 
and yet should be included in the work. It will also place it 
within the reach of all who care to inform themselves on the 
subject. But not wishing to encroach on the present space of 
the Review, sixteen pages will be added which will contain each 
month a chapter of this work. It will embrace: 1. The full 
text of the Constitution and Canons, with the history of each 
Article and Canon and amendments from time to time, and a 
commentary on the same, with the opinions of such eminent 
writers as Hugh Davy Evans, Judge Hoffman, and Dr. Hawks. 
2. A digest of ecclesiastical trials in the Church, and the de- 
cisions of the Civil Courts in the several States affecting reli- 
gious corporations. 3. All the subjects treated in the work on 
the Rights and Duties, etc., and 4. The Common Law of the 
Church ; and every subject on which Churchmen should be in- 
formed in regard to the Law of the Church will be considered. 


Such a periodical as this should be a welcome visitor to every 
Christian home of intelligence, and find many readers among 
those who are interested in the discussions now going on con- 
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cerning our civil and ecclesiastical institutions. We shall en- 
deavor to place it within the reach of all who may care to read it. 

The Church Review is published on the first of every month, 
each number contains 112 pages, and beginning with the April 
issue will be increased to 128 pages. This circular is a speci- 
men of the paper, type, and size of page of the Review. The 
volumes begin with January and July, and each is furnished 
with a full index. Annual subscription $4.00, single copy 35 
cents. 

Persons may receive the Review through their local book- 
sellers or news-agents, and pay monthly on receipt of the same, 
by sending a postal card to the Publishers, with their name and 
address and that of the bookseller or news-agent through whom 
they wish to receive the Review. 

All communications regarding subscriptions, etc., must be 
addressed to the Publishers as above. 

Respectfully, 
THE CHURCH REVIEW ASSOCIATION. 
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N4sHOT4«éE HOUSE 
Receives Candidates for Holy Orders from any 
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oqemeneeeeeneeees: > — 


MEXICO AND HAITI AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Statement Respecting our Church Work in Mexico. By the 
Right Rev. Atrrep Ler, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware. 

"EOn apxala xpatelrw. — Council of Nice. 


III, 


1847. 


But to return to the matters historical: in the Yournal of 
1847 [Appendix E, 5, p. 212] we find the report of Bishop 
Southgate on the principles and incidents of his mission to 
Constantinople. He was sent as a Bishop to deal with foreign 
churches. 

Constantinople was a land of Mohammedans, and the Greek 
Church there was not an exclusively national Church. Bishop 
Southgate reports that on his arrival he presented translations 
of the letter given him by the then presiding Bishop to the 
Greek and Armenian Patriarchs, and sent a copy in Arabic to 
the Syrian Patriarch. 

My intercourse with these three Patriarchs has been uninterrupted, 
though confined, from the direction which our labors have taken, more 
to the Armenian and Syrian than the Greek. Within the last year it 
has been extended to the Nestorian or Syro-Chaldean Patriarch, who 
has received with great kindness and confidence the Presbyter whom 
I have sent into that country, and has entered heartily into all his 
plans of usefulness. [See ¥ournai, p. 212.] 


I am not concerned to justify or criticise the wisdom of that 
mission to the Orient, but I cite this language, both because it 
reveals what was probably in the minds of the Committee, of 
which Bishop Doane was chairman, and illustrates their inten- 
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tions, and also because it leads up to the emphatic approval of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Primus of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, which is found on pp. 218, 219, of the same 
Fournal. It appears that there had been a trying time on the 
matter of seceders from the Armenian Church, — a class always 
to be found in any country to which we can send missionaries, 
—a class of very imperfect capacity on which to build a rival 
communion. Bishop Southgate, dy conference with the Patri- 
arch, had stilled the commotion, and had found abundant work 
to occupy his time. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury writes: “It gives me pleas- 
ure to find that you approve of the sentiments in regard fo non- 
interference in the internal concerns of the Eastern Churches, 
which were expressed in the establishment of Bishop Alexan- 
der in Jerusalem. I trust that this principle will always be duly 
regarded,” etc. 

Bishop Southgate’s communication was sent to the Primus of 
Scotland, and read by him to the Synod, with the result of call- 
ing forth the expression of “the sympathy of the Scottish bish- 
ops with the difficult circumstances in which the Patriarch of 
the Armenian Church appears to be placed,” and also Bishop 
Skinner's prayer for the Divine blessing on such pious mission- 
ary labors. [See p. 219.] True these were Armenian and not 
Latin Christians, but the principles are the same. These dis- 
tinguished prelates were fixed in the conviction of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Oriental Churches, — not as being Ori- 
ental and peculiar, but as being foreign national Churches. 

Before we leave this portion of the argument it is necessary 
to consider briefly the character of the proceedings of the two 
Churches from which we, of this American Church, obtained 
the Episcopate. In interpreting the language of Article X. of 
the Constitution, Bishops for foreign Churches, on due applica- 
tion therefrom, the mind of the legislators can be ascertained, 
in some degree, from the two great events which were then 
fresh and emphatic with them. Bishops for a foreign Church, 
but in this case our own, had been consecrated in England and 
Scotland on due application made by us, and we were enjoying 
the beneficial results. It is hardly too much to claim that they 
intended Article X. to meet just such cases as their own, which 
might arise, in this new process of providing for bishops, “ out 
of the territory of the United States.” 
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The records which concern the subject, in the case of our 
application to the English bishops, are too well known to need 
more than a glance. The English and Scotch prelates were 
dealing, not with a feeble mission of their own creating, in 
which they could autocratically order all the steps of the pro- 
ceedings, but with a Mational Church, independent of them, and 
dealing with them on equal terms, as petitioners for the single 
thing that was wanting, that is, three bishops who should con- 
tinue the line of Apostolic succession and set in order the 
things that were lacking, — but in all things else as persons act- 
ing with due self-respect to their personal freedom and equality 
both as Christians and as American citizens. 

Inasmuch as the completion of the proposed gift of the suc- 
cession would bestow autonomy on this Church, it was requisite 
to the wisdom of the givers to know just one thing fully, and 
without dispute, that is, what this Church believed and intended 
as to doctrine, discipline, and worship, and just how far it was 
to be similar or different from the necessary order of a sound 
national Church, as the prelates supposed the English Church 
to be. They delayed their action until their reasonable doubts 
on this point were quieted, and then they gave us the Episco- 
pate, which all recognised as a finality, cutting us loose from 
themselves, as in any sense dependents, — thenceforth a foreign 
Church, setting up its own altar, and rejoicing in its own self- 
government. We understand from this, I fancy, what meaning 
the words “on due application therefrom” carried in the Gen- 
eral Conventions of 1841 and 1844, and for some years later. 

The second precedent has been officially referred to in excuse 
of the action of the Bishops in regard to the island of Haiti, as 
somehow justifying that action to their own minds, and there- 
fore it is quite proper to dwell on it at some length. We look 
at it purely on its own merits. [See Spirit of Missions, October 
20, 1874, pp. xxxi. etc.] Indeed the covenant which was made 
with Dean Holly seems to have been modelled in form on a 
concordat which had been made between the Scotch bishops 
and Dr. Seabury. This interesting document of 1784 can be 
found in the Yournals of General Conventions, with notes by Drs. 
Hawks and Perry, vol. i. pp. 604-609. It appears that Dr. Sea- 
bury, after his disappointment in obtaining consecration in Eng- 
land, went to Scotland to seek it. He went there as the repre- 
sentative of seventy Episcopal congregations and forty thousand 
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constituenis in Connecticut [see /dzd., p. 599, Letter of S. S.], in 
order to obtain from the descendants of the non-juring bishops 
in Scotland the Episcopate. These Scotch bishops were non- 
jurors and under the frown of the British Government. They 
were kept in a humbled condition by the laws of Great Britain 
because of their supposed alienation from the Whig monarch, 
and they were Tories. Some years passed before that frown 
was removed, but the single fact that Dr. Seabury was conse- 
crated in “an upper chamber,” in a very modest way, and be- 
fore a very small number of persons assembled, shows us their 
humble condition. 

In these respects the case was changed from that of Bishop 
White and others. The Primus and his associates were not in 
the position of the potent English hierarchy to insist on delay 
for acts of Parliament and to wait for pledges from the dis- 
tant continent of the applicant. They were necessarily care- 
ful to give the spiritual blessing asked, only under proper safe- 
guards, as bishops of the great spiritual body throughout the 
world, that it would not be abused, and they were indifferent 
to the perplexities arising from any complications with political 
government. They were wise in insisting on a covenant whereby 
the Bishop-elect should bind himself to keep honorably within 
the limits of the primitive Church in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. Together the parties of both parts signed a concordat 
of seven articles, which contained the conditions on which the 
Episcopate was bestowed, and the pledges, that honorable men 
felt it right to exact, as to the future exercise of that high office. 
O si sic omnia! 

The document is to the honor of both parties. On the one 
part it was authorised by the usages of their Church in Scot- 
land and was executed according to their rights, and it looked 
mainly to the spiritual side of the Church of Connecticut with 
singular modesty and liberality. 

On Dr. Seabury’s part it was most liberally interpreted as 
being of the nature of judicious counsel and brotherly insist- 
ence. His letters and actions explain to us the view which he 
took of it. Having urged the propositions contained in it in 
vain upon the brethren whom he found here, he at once regret- 
fully receded from those propositions when unity demanded it 
of him, and soon the concordat was unheard of and slept in 
undisturbed peace on the Minute Book of the College of Bish- 
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ops in Scotland. Drs, Hawks and Perry seem to have resus- 
citated it from a copy of the Scottish Ecclesiastical Fournal 
obtained from the library of Dr. Hale, President of Hobart Col-, 
lege, at Geneva, N. Y. 

It is not my purpose to compare the sections of this vener- 
able document with the covenant since passed, further than to 
point out that it did not contemplate in any way an intrusive 
oversight of the Church in Connecticut, nor offer to provide 
“nursing care” or duplicated government. Due application 
from a foreign Church plainly meant, so far as this precedent 
goes, a request for the Episcopate, which the Church in Con- 
necticut was surely strong enough to support with proper dig- 
nity, which was a thing in that age of hardly less importance, in 
common estimation, than the office itself, a qualification which 
the Church of England ever since has almost invariably provided 
for by refusing to send out her Colonial Bishops on any general 
and uncertain promises of maintenance, but previously care- 
fully securing a perfect and proper support for them. The 
Concordat meant also excision of the foreign Church in the 
very act of supplying the three bishops necessary to a due au- 
tonomy, as of a Church, strong enough in character, learning, 
and judicial wisdom and dignity to govern itself. It differed, 
therefore, most seriously, in all particulars, from these latter-day 
documents, that claim it as a precedent. 

Here, then, we leave the reader to draw his own conclusion, 
as to the mind and practice of the Church in creating Article 
X., in order to gain the proper authority to send out foreign 
bishops to Churches in other lands “on due application there- 
from.”” We proceed to follow the drift of the common senti- 
ment of the Church since 1847, when, as we saw, the Metro- 
politan of all England and the Primus of Scotland so gladly 
approved our principles of non-interference with the National 
Churches in foreign lands. 


1861. 


“The Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Haiti 
was first undertaken in 1861, when the Rev. Mr. Holly, a cler- 
gyman of African descent (of the Diocese of Connecticut), sailed 
with a missionary colony of some one hundred and twenty souls 
to that island.” [Leaflet No. 29 of the Woman's Auxiliary.| It 
was an interesting event. These few souls, weary in this land of 
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trouble where the government even of Abraham Lincoln could, 
at that date, hold forth no hopes of freedom to their race :— the 
gand where the great metropolis of New York should soon be 
in the hands of a mob of ruffians, raging against harmless black 
people ; a country in which the Colonisation Society had come 
to grief, and where the very party which had risen to power by 
the sympathy which their race had inspired could give them no 
prospects of relief, it seemed wise that they should seek in the 
island of Toussaint ]’Ouverture a peaceful home. After two 
years, that is, 1863, a church was built at Port au Prince, and 
missionary operations began, which the same Leaflet reports as 
containing last year in the entire section, after a period of 
twenty-five years of labor, “nine hundred and forty-six adher- 
ents and two hundred and ninety communicants.” The Bishop 
reports last year as his Episcopal acts: Confirmed, seventeen ; 
Ordained presbyter, one: and tells us, “ nevertheless, everything 
has yet to be done to put it (the Church) upon a firm and self- 
perpetuating basis.” [See J/iss. Ann. Rep. pp. 38, 884, 885.] We 
learn from the Leaflet No. 29 a fact which is well known, — 
that “the Haitians are nominally Roman Catholics.” Wesley- 
ans had sent missionaries, who had been working in the coun- 
try for half a century with partial success. The superstition 
called Voudouism obtains in remote mountainous places, but 
the facts concerning it are obscure. My single point is that 
the sympathies of our Church were promptly responsive to the 
call of this “American chapel in a foreign land,” or, if you 
choose to call it so, our own missionary station to our own 
people in Haiti, sustained at first by voluntary offerings, and 
then put upon the Board of Missions. We have first to notice 
the original caution of the House of Bishops, in submitting 
questions arising from this mission for the concurrence of the 
House of Deputies. In the Yournal of the General Convention 
of 1862 [p. 119], the memorial of J. Theodore Holly, “ Mission- 
ary at Port au Prince,” was transmitted to the House of Depu- 
ties, for their concurrence, in its reference to the foreign com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions. And again on page 121:— 


Resolved, The House of clerical and lay Deputies concurring, that 
the Presiding Bishop be authorised to make arrangements during the 
next three years for the performance of any Episcopal duty that may 
be required in Haiti, or in any settlement not under Episcopal super- 
vision, 
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This was non-concurred in [see pp. 45, 48, 61]. It was re- 
ported that Haiti “is an independent government, without the 
limits of the United States or its territories, and is thereby 
placed within the provisions of the Digest, § iii., Can. 5, Title 
III. It was then declared to be a chapel, in a foreign land, of 
“persons belonging to this Church.” It continued to be such, 
in fact. Strictly considered it is such still. This opinion was 
accepted, as shown by the fact that Bishop Lee reports for the 
Committee for Foreign Missions to the next General Conven- 
tion [Fournal, p. 172], “ Trinity Church, Port au Prince, Hayti ; 
a congregation received under the direction of the General Con- 
vention in conformity with the provisions of § iii, Can. 5, Title 
III. of the Digest.” He uses these words: “Should another 
visitation be made, one of the most important questions before 
the visiting Bishop will be that of ordination. At present he 
would have no such liberty, as is extended to our Missionary 
Bishops, and if he proceed at all, must proceed at his own dis- 
cretion.” To obviate this perplexity, § viii., Can. 13, Title I. of 
the Digest was amended by the two Houses, under which pro- 
vision our bishops have ordained ever since, in chapels in the 
cities of Europe, duly and orderly [pp. 79, 86, 100, 180]. It is 
in this Report that we come for the first time on the fact of 
“new Protestant congregations in that island, with their pas- 
tors, showing a desire to unite with our Church.” These words 
cover the case of two clergymen with their congregations at 
Cabaret Quartre and Cape Haytien [see Fourna/, 1868, p. 550], 
but they indicate, also, the primal point of departure. In the 
Convention of 1865 [p. 174], Bishop Whittingham offered a res- 
olution, to inquire as to the expediency of a third Commit- 
tee of Missions, “for communications with weak and decayed 
Churches in foreign lands, and direction of any efforts which it 
may from time to time become advisable to make in behalf of 
such Churches.” Possibly part of this suggestion sprang from 
the report of the labor of the Rev. Mr. Langdon, who who had 
been previously sent to Italy, as a sort of a /egate a datere, with 
commission to communicate, in an orderly way, with the Latin 
clergy, and who sent back expressions of bright hopes of the 
“return of the Italian Churches to primitive purity,” but the plan 
was premature. 

In the Fournal of 1868 we find that only a report of the Mis- 
sion at Haiti was submitted [p. 185]. Dr. Holly’s name has now 
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disappeared from the list of the clergy of Connecticut, and he 
appears, with two others, as the Presbyters of the Island [p. 550]. 

In 1871 appears a memorial from the “ Standing Committee 
of the Protestant Episcopal Convocation, in the Republic of 
Haiti,” ptaying in the name of the said Convocation that a 
Foreign Missionary Bishop, to be resident in Haiti, should be 
“chosen, set apart, and provided for.” The Committee state 
this “important subject.” They do not see the “precise mode 
of meeting” it, “they are sincerely anxious,” but they move its 
reference to the Board of Missions, which, on motion of the 
chairman reporting, was laid on the table. On page 499 of 
same Fournal we come on the words, “ Missionary Jurisdiction 
of Haiti.” The Rt. Rev. A. Lee, Bishop, was charged with the 
provisional oversight. The tabulated list of clerical forces con- 
tains three presbyters, one deacon, six lay readers (five candi- 
Gates) ; number receiving stipends as missionaries, three. 


1874. 
We have come, in 1874, to the epoch of the action which 
launched the Church missionary work upon a new era, and I 
pause to recall a pregnant fact that should not be forgotten. 


The Board of Missions, which undertook the discussion of 
these matters, was at that time a huge and awkward “ primary 
assembly,” the names of whose members took up something 
over four pages of the Yournal in rather solid type. It had 
grown to its unwieldy size gradually, and was then nearing its 
apoplectic end, by its own magnitude. It was then nearly impo- 
tent for calm, profound deliberation, because of the excitements 
and inconveniences of a popular assembly. It was the djpos ar- 
rayed in judicial robes, and it may be said of it that it suffered 
some of the inconveniences of the famous Senate of Poland 
which met around Warsaw fifty thousand strong, on horseback 
and in full armor, and whose decisions were made unanimous 
by putting the minority to the sword. Remembering this ab- 
normal state of things with the eloquent and lengthy speeches, 
the fervid exhortations, the multitudinous orators, the poets 
and enthusiasts of the hour, my own feeling is, not surprise that 
we have made some mistakes, but wonder that we made so few. 
In expressing my conviction that we erred greatly in the mat- 
ters zz lite, I accept my own share of blame, and have no wish 
to shift it upon others, though I may be compelled by the course 
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of my argument to mention names. We were drifting together, 
and doubtless we meant all for the best. With hereditary aver- 
sion to monarchies, heaven save us from the rush and gush of 
the Sipos / 

We turn to the Spirit of Missions to collate its facts with 
the Yournal. The final action concerning Haiti seems to have 
occupied about twenty-four hours at the longest. 

In the Spirit of Missions for 1873, pp. 148-151, is a report 
from the Bishop of Western New York of his voyage over sunny 
tracts of ocean to the flowery land of the blacks of Haiti, in 
which we find enthusiastic urgency for his plan of a bishop in 
that republic. He says, “nearly all our native clergy are con- 
verts from Romanism. The fact that several of them have 
come through Wesleyanism into the fold” is advanced to con- 
vince us that “a vigorous prosecution of our work would mul- 
tiply such examples” [p. 150], that is, of perverts from Rome, 
passing through Wesleyanism into the Protestant Episcopal 
fold. With eyes fastened on this vista, he proceeds, “one res- 
ident bishop, I am sure, is requisite for the infusion of the 
needed vigor, and I cannot imagine on what principles, as 
Churchmen who profess to be guided by the Scriptures, we can 
any longer withhold a supply of what is lacking to make our 
Mission in Hayti truly Apostolic.” His eloquence was not 
without its effect. 

Macedonia was uttering its cry! only, pardon me; Macedonia 
had not its bishop, or the Apostle Paul, who refused ever to build 
on another man’s foundation, might have gone elsewhere. 

Therefore in October, 1874, the rapidity of action, which is 
quite without a parallel in the history of the Church, mani- 
fested, as is said in the common speech, that everything had 
been previously “cut and dried.” [See Spirit of Missions, pro- 
ceedings of the Board, etc., pp. xxxi. etc. ] 

October 20th, report of a Committee was read by Bishop 
Coxe, in which the questions asked are, 1. “ Shall the Mission 
(of Haiti) be organised as a Mission of ##zs Church, or erected 
into an independent Haitian Church, aided by our nursing care 
and watchful oversight?” Note just here, 1. The Church in 
Haiti had been recognised already by competent authority as a 
Church under the same canon that regulates the style of the 
Church in Paris or in Rome. Was it organisable at will? It 
had been, on any other view, a Mission of this Church, up to 
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this date, and a missionary bishop might (perhaps ought to) 
have beer sent out, under the missionary canon, nominated by 
the Bishops, and elected by the Deputies, just as the Bishops 
of Japan and China are. 

2. It is established by the very form of this question, that the 
power to erect a Haitian Church lay with the men who were 
then addressed within the walls of that edifice in New York. 
Fancy that question addressed by the Primus of Scotland in Dr. 
Seabury’s hearing, backed as he was by seventy Churches and 
forty thousand members in Connecticut ! 

He proceeds, “in any case, shall we place the work under a 
bishop of the white race, sent out as an organiser and ruler, 
rather than as a bishop identified with his Diocese and people ; 
or shall we give to Haiti as their first Bishop some one already 
known to them, and by race and citizenship * a partner in all 
their interests, perils, and aspirations?” Anglice, Dr. Holly? 

Again, “we believe that the Haitian Mission must be made 
a National Church as speedily as possible.” Reference is made 
here to the precedent of the Concordat between Dr. Seabury 
and the Scottish Prelates, which has been treated above. The 
Church in Hayti had at this time seven clergymen, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight communicants, seven hundred and fifty 
souls, three church edifices, real estate to the value of five 
thousand dollars ; of churches and parsonages eleven thousand 
two hundred dollars. I am quite prepared for the rejoinder 
that it is not numbers or wealth that make a Church, but I 
reply, that the very contempt implied in the assumption of the 
proposition to make it a National Church, by the Acts of the 
Board of Missions, requires these items to explain the proceed- 
ings. A National Church cannot be made or erected by a for- 
eign body, but by its own action alone.t 


* It happened that an article in the amended Constitution of the Republic of 
Haiti required that “all superior ecclesiastics must be citizens or forfeit all claims” 
to consideration. Therefore the Bishop had to be a citizen or willing to become 
such. 

t The famous cases of Zong vs. The Bishop of Cape Town, In re Colenso, and 
Colenso vs. Gladstone, have determined the law of England as having been, that the 
English hierarchy and the Queen together cannot create an Establishment in their 
own Colonies without the consent of Parliament ; and again, that all together cannot 
do it after a Parliament is created ina Colony. Hence the appeal against such juris- 
diction of Rev. Mr. Long, first, and the appeal of the Bishop of Natal, afterwards, in 
spite of all previous action of the Metropolitan of South Africa, was made directly 
to the throne, and they were sustained. There is no power in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to create jurisdiction or erect a National Church “ in any foreign coun- 


try. ” 
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Dr. Holly, “Dean of the Haitian Convocation,” appeared 
promptly, with full powers of that body to make a Covenant 
with the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(he made it with none other). The Dean must have borrowed 
Mohammed's famed steed Al Borak and gone out to Haiti and 
returned between the evenings, or else we are shut up to the 
proposition that the Convocation gave him its powers, when 
it was not yet “erected” into a National Church, but inchoate 
and yet without power of its own to act. There was no time 
allowed to send to Haiti and obtain action, and hear from it 
and then proceed to action upon their independent consent. 
Every citizen discovers the absurdity of the recent action of the 
Territory of Dakota, in electing its representative parties for 
Washington before Congress has acted to create it into a State, 
with power to elect representative delegates. It has no power 
to anticipate the legalising of its own being. The same con- 
fusion occurred in this case. 

The churches in Haiti were a mission of and subordinate to 
this Church. They could have no power to act as a party toa 
Covenant until they were first made a National Church by their 
own legislation ; but enough; they were made both at the same 
time. In fact, they and the House of Deputies and Article X. of 
the Constitution were alike ignored in the process. It would be 
gratifying to find where the Church has stowed away in some 
forgotten closet the precedents of such legislation. On Octo- 
ber 22, the report of the Board of Missions was received in the 
House of Bishops, anc referred, not to the House of Deputies 
for their concurrence or zzformation, but to their own Stand- 
ing Committee on Foreign Missions, The subject reappears on 
page 374 of the FYournal, when the Bishop of Western New 
York, “from the Commission of Bishops having in charge the 
interests of the Church in Haiti,” reported; their acts were ap- 
proved by the bishops, and four bishops were elected to “act 
together with the Bishop of Haiti iz the government of the 
Church in Haiti.” After the reading of the Pastoral Letter in 
the evening of the same day, November 3, when the House of 
Deputies had adjourned size die, the bishops reassembled in 
Calvary Chapel, and the House gave its consent to the conse- 
cration of Dr. Holly, and ordered the entry of the Covenant 
which had been made by themselves alone, represented by six 
of their number and Dean Holly, till then a missionary of this 
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Church and amenable to its laws, but at one and the same time 
a minister plenipotentiary of a mission of this Church, which 
had been made a National Church, in the preceding ten days, 
by men who had no more jurisdiction or creative power in the 
premises than the Shah of Persia. Whatever vitality there is 
to-day in the National Church of Haiti is derived only from the 
principle of default and the statute of limitations. Possibly it is 
too late to cry out against it. 

We come now to the examination of the principles involved 
in the text of this Covenant. 

Article X. gives to the bishops power and authority “ to con- 
sent to and consecrate the bishops for foreign countries on due 
application therefrom, who shall be duly chosen and properly 
qualified, and to conform the Order of Consecration of such, for 
the time being, as nearly as may be to one used in this Church. 
Such Bishops are not to be eligible to office in these United 
States, or entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops.” These 
powers to consecrate certain persons are claimed, and they are 
limited by the Article to shat one act. Just as the English Pre- 
lates consecrated three bishops, and stopped there, so they may 
consecrate three, may continue to consecrate until three are 
able to act and consecrate others, but the letter of the Article 
limits them to consecration alone. There is no mystery or con- 
fusion about the language, taken as it lies. Its object, its pre- 
cedents, and its surroundings, and its after-record in the Canons 
passed under it, and all the previous actions which had been 
valid because of those Canons, all agree that it gives the major- 
ity of the House of Bishops all the power that they need to com- 
plete a donation of all the spiritual powers of their office to an 
independent and substantial Church in a foreign country. As 
far as the letter of it goes they can do it, ignoring altogether 
the other Orders in the Church who may, in severe logic, be 
considered to have surrendered by it all right to question or in- 
terfere. Two facts, however, stand in the way of such a mean- 
ing. 1. The unvarying custom of the House to do, as that 
stern old Churchman Bishop Seabury said, “nothing out of the 
common, without their presbyters,” we see that even in minor 
matters, up to this date, they had habitually referred all novel 
or debatable affairs to them and the Lay Deputies, for their 
concurrence. 

2. The fact stands prominent which I have dwelt on above, 
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that on the first proposition of the scheme of this Article X., 
the reply of the other House was prompt and succinct that they 
would consent to no consecration of foreign bishops until they 
knew the limits, responsibilities, and amenabilities of the par- 
ties. In spite of these two facts, I yield to the claim and dep- 
recate it, that the bishops have the bald right, after a fashion, 
to consecrate a bishop or three bishops, in certain exigencies, 
for a Church in a foreign country. That is the only right that 
is granted and defined in Article X. 

In Article First of the Covenant with certain citizens of the 
Republic of Haiti, they “recognise the aforesaid Church in 
Haiti as of and within the meaning of the Article X. of the 
Constitution. I will not press the objection, though for myself 
I personally feel the inaptness of their language in what follows, 
about the said Church as not having obtained “to competency 
for its own support,” as having a future of “early growth and 
development,” and as “needing nursing care,” and “as insuf- 
ficient for the administration of its own affairs.” They seem 
to be assumptions, that are not according to the requirements 
of “the ancient canons and primitive usages of the Church of 
Curist.” I would fain learn where those ancient canons and 
primitive usages are to be found. Ancient canons declare for 
the total independency zpso facto of a Church that has power to 
to make due application. 

Financial, charitable help may be extended as a gratuity, for 
such charity hopeth all things and believeth all things, but 
never to make out a case that is contrary to plain facts. 

A Church that is incompetent to administer its own disci- 
pline and to decide its own usages, as to doctrine, discipline, 
and worship, is not a Church in the sense, which I am com- 
pelled to believe by anything I have been taught, that can make 
due application for an anomalous, double-headed jurisdiction. 
It is to be added in fairness that when this covenant was con- 
templated every requisite statement had been already made and 
urged upon the Haitians, that the oversight and nursing care 
would be extended to it for a brief period only. The documents 
of that time all harped on this demand. Bishop George Bur- 
gess, weak and near to death as he was at the time, plead with 
the people there to keep in mind that our nursing care would 
necessarily be for a very short time. He evidently felt the dan- 
ger of any long continuance of such unusual interference as 
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was proposed, and the utterly abnormal condition into which 
we were being led. I claim, with undiminished respect for their 
Order, and with charitable interpretation of their motives, that 
at least the question whether such a Church — in fact, a mere 
mission, as it was under the full control of the Board of Mis- 
sions — should be considered a Church in a foreign country, in 
the sense of the Article, ought not to have been submitted to 
the deliberation of the other House, before the Bishops could pre- 
cede this Covenant of theirs with the lofty words “ the Church 
in the United States,” meaning only themselves. 

This may be stigmatised as impertinent language by inter- 
ested persons. Amen. I speak in fear of no man; I bow alone 
to Him who hath taught me that the Bishops and Clergy are 
the servants of the Church, and are, in novelties, restrained by 
the Church, and are not in any sense lords over Gon's heritage. 

In Article II. of the Covenant the concession is stated of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Republic of Haiti, that 
they, the American Bishops, shall “designate and consecrate 
to the office of Bishop one of the Clergymen of the aforesaid 
Church in Haiti, they judging of his fitness and qualifications.” 
This was in no way contemplated by the Constitution. A 
Church that cannot elect its own head is only a Church in pitiful 
embryo. 

Article III. of this Covenant constitutes a Commission of 
four American bishops, as “a temporary Board of Administra- 
tion for the government of the Church in Haiti, a majority of 
whom “shall be competent to take order for the designation 
and consecration of future bishops,” and “furthermore empow- 
ered to administer all the discipline pertaining to the Episcopal 
Office,” until there shall be three bishops consecrated in Hayti. 
This administration to be “according to the acts and provisions 
contained in the Constitution and Canons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, so far as they can be 
apptied.” This is a vast power of an Arch-Episcopal Body 
which refutes itself. This Board can govern the presbyters and 
deacons, who gave, as is claimed, to Dr. Holly his mediatorial 
powers, but it stops with the Bishop himself. It cannot touch 
him. It cannot govern him. I know that he has declared that 
he considers himself bound by the discipline of this Church. 
It is very amiable in him todo so. But he is plainly not able 
to do it. The Canon for the trial of Foreign Missionary Bish- 
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ops declares that it reaches only bishops who have been elected 
under its own provisions. He is excluded, for he has not been 
so elected, but only made bishop outside of them and of all 
canons. His own consent cannot put him under them, and no 
lawyer would attempt to defend him on trial by the specifica- 
tions of a canon which, by its own language, did not contem- 
plate his case. Therefore, this extra-canonical Board may pos- 
sibly try questions that reach the people, but it cannot touch the 
Bishop himself. He is a bishop of an independent Church in 
the Republic of Haiti, and he has manifested in the course of 
his trial of Dr. Love that he asks and tolerates no aid from the 
Home Board. Article IV., the party of the second part, being 
as shown above, a Mission of this Church at the time, so far as 
their consent could go, and so, as I claim, not a National Church 
at the same time, guarantees that they will guard the essential 
likeness and communion with us, or will depart from it only 
when necessary. Question, Are they bound in Haiti to accept 
the amendments of the Prayer Book, Constitution, and Canons 
that we have since made? If not, then why not? There will 
be no “necessity” to keep them from doing so, and by this 
Covenant they are an integral (and at the same time independ- 
ent) part of this Church, and must conform. They are an in- 
dependent National Church and a Mission of this Church as 
well! Article V. concedes to the majority of the Commission 
the future choice of its bishops, from among the Clergy of 
Haiti, till Providence shall put an end to this novel and before 
unheard of state of things. 

Am I wrong in claiming that this Covenant has two faults: 
one of being extra-constitutional, the other of being the inaugu- 
ration of a novelty of Church government, “honored more in 
the breach than the observance.” If the Covenant is sound 
and faultless, it can be applied to-morrow to China, to Africa, 
or to Paris and Rome, as fairly and as justly as to the colored 
brethren in Haiti. I confess that if this scheme had originated 
in the brain of a fellow Southerner, I should have fallen into 
the prejudice that he had been educated to believe that a negro 
has no rights which a white man is bound to respect. It has 
dislocated the whole machinery of the Missions of this Church. 
It was a strong temptation. I recognise the seductive potency 
of that temptation, but its principles need only to be maintained 
and applied generally, and the Board of Managers may consent 
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at once to come down from any claim to have any principles in 
the work entrusted to them. It has paralysed their manage- 
ment for years, and justified my railings at them in our meet- 
ings, that they have no settled principles, and only consented to 
drift along, as others stir the currents around them. For, look 
at it fairly. Formerly the Board of Missions conceived that 
powers were entrusted to it, to administer the work of spreading 
the Gospel at home and in pagan lands. They were directing 
the work in Haiti, when suddenly a novel Board of Govern- 
ment appeared on the scene. Thenceforth all that responsibil- 
ity that bade them keep a strict oversight of that country was 
taken from them, not by the General Convention, which had au- 
thorised them, but by the Bishops alone. They were relegated 
to the place of mere scribes, to receive moneys and pass them 
on. The Canon compels them to devote a sum in gross to each 
Mission, but what business is it of theirs how an independent 
bishop, guided by three or four bishops outside of their body, 
may choose to apply the sums? They cannot send a messen- 
ger to look into the methods and transactions of the Missions. 
Witness the fact that the Mexican Commission sent two mes- 


sengers to Mexico. 
CuarLes H. HAtt. 


[Zo be concluded in the next Number] 





THE BEATITUDES OF THE GOSPEL. 
IS THE PROPOSED OFFICE A TRUE ENRICHMENT OF THE RITUAL? 


The Beatitudes of the Gospel, An Office of Devotion for Special 
Occasions, or to be used as an Alternate for the Decalogue 
in the Ante-Communion Service. 


THE proposal to enrich the Prayer-Book by engrafting into it 
a service of the Beatitudes has not been received with enthu- 
siasm. By some it has been resisted stoutly as contrary to 
true liturgical principles. By others it has been regarded as 
a sort of sentimental attempt to bring in something less vigor- 
ous than the Decalogue, and declined as lowering the tone 
rather than invigorating the quality of the Book of Common 
Prayer. There are others, again, who, while desiring an office 
of the Beatitudes, are not satisfied with the construction of the 
Office presented in the Book Annexed. Altogether, where there 
has not been opposition, there has been indifference. It were 
a pity that the enrichment of our services should stand in dan- 
ger of being impoverished by the omission of one of the sub- 
limest and most sacred passages of Holy Writ, and it is to 
scrutinise the objections of opponents, and to make some sug- 
gestions to discontented friends of the proposition, that this 
article is undertaken. 

Those who would altogether exclude the proposed Office from 
the liturgy base their opposition on the claim of sound liturgical 
principles. That soundness appears to consist in the Canon, 
that what has never appeared in the ancient liturgies never 
should appear in the modern. Exhume, restore, even perhaps 
adapt, what the early ages of the Church consecrated by use, 
but avoid what they disused. This Ritual Canon is an example 
of the conservatism of the letter that killeth as impious any 
attempt to do what might be construed into a reflection on the 
fathers for not doing. Reverence is the first element of litur- 
gical revision with these, and it may well be the only one. 

VOL. XLIX.— NO. 170. 16 
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From the method of stating this objection it is evident that 
we do not accept it. There is a most important conservatism 
to be observed in constructing the devotional offices of any 
Church. There is immense power in historical continuity, and 
there are so many wants common to every age and circum- 
stance, that the great framework of liturgical worship not only 
can be, but must be essentially preserved. Let it be understood 
that the words Liturgy and Liturgical are used in this article 
in their general sense, not in the scientific one, which of course 
limits their application to the office of the Holy Communion. 
In this general sense, then, as well as in the restricted and most 
proper one, there must be a general conformity to certain great 
features of ever-recurring need. Historical continuity will take 
care of itself in every true body of devotion which addresses 
itself to the appropriate expression of the relation of the soul 
of man to the heart of Gop. Its thankfulness and its supplica- 
tions will take on a visible likeness to that which of old ex- 
pressed the same gratitude and longing. And apart from this 
enforced conservatism of human needs, in the reverent mind 
there must ever reside a veneration for forms made sacred by 
the associations of centuries of devotion. There is an aroma 
which the fact of an ancient lineage imparts which not only ap- 
peals to the zsthetic part of our nature, but also has its spiritual 
power in preserving an association with the long historic line 
of Christian worshippers. We cannot import or reproduce the 
venerable fanes of public worship in which our forefathers of- 
fered up spiritual sacrifices. Yet who has not felt their power 
as well as their beauty who has been permitted to visit them ? 
But we can and may well preserve the forms of expression 
which issued from their lips as a yet more vivid illustration of 
our oneness with the spiritual past. Does, then, this reverent 
conservation of old forms of service forbid the introduction of 
new ones? Does the true veneration of the past blot out the 
present and deny a future? Was there a formative period of 
Church ritual which had its definite boundaries, beyond which 
it is not lawful to go? These questions seem to answer them- 
selves. No past is living which has not an after-growth; as no 
root is sound which does not send forth vigorous shoots into 
the upper air. It may well be that an older experience has 
given us the principles according to which future action should 
shape itself, but if it were a wise and sound experience it must 
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prove its living reality as a reproductive force. There is a law 
of development in forms of service as well as in statements of 
doctrine, though the one, as the other, may be perverted by mis- 
apprehension and misapplication. It lies, on the one hand, in 
the true fitting of the old spirit of devotion to the present exi- 
gency of the worshipper ; as on the other it lies in the deduc- 
tions of exact thought (evoked by experience in the use of the 
old truth) employing terms adequate to convey its full mean- 
ing to us. If the Church of Gop be a living Church, it will 
gather new needs with its growing strength and extension, and 
if it be a continuous historic Church, it will act in the spirit 
of its forefathers, and adapt its services to the wants of the 
times in which it lives. Change is conservatism when to pre- 
serve and extend the old force we carry it into new forms. 
There could have been no Church ritual had not this truth been 
acknowledged and acted upon. Its worth lies in the fact that 
it is a growth, not an a friori fabrication ; and growth is dis- 
tinguished from manufacture not in that it adds nothing to the 
past (for growth is an accretion from inward necessary impulse), 
but in that its additions and enlargements are conditioned on 
its surroundings, calling out its inward life into new forms to 
meet the varied exigencies of its new conditions. The early 
Church did not and could not rest in the Jewish ritual. For 
the Divineness of the old prescriptions and of the old inspira- 
tion, out of which its literary material of prayer and praise and 
instruction grew, did not overlook or abrogate the fact of its 
adaptedness and its limitation to the needs of its time. Its 
service and its Scriptures were progressive developments. And 
the Christian Church refused the demands also of the pseudo- 
conservatism which, with all its development of higher truth, 
would have kept it a Jewish sect in its customs and service. 
In the gradual development of its new ritual new elements were 
as of necessity added by the Church and assimilated to the old. 
Prayers and hymns which are to us venerable with a hoary an- 
tiquity were to the infant Church fresh and new. We know the 
severe struggle which S. Ambrose had to introduce what were 
then modern hymns, in the face of an opposition which, like 
that of the Reformed Presbyterians to-day, insisted that only 
the inspired Psalter should express the praises of Christian 
saints. But we could ill spare the Ze Deum Laudamus to such 
scruples. And while we cherish our Nicene Creed and G/oria 
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in Excelsis, our Trisagion and our venerable Collects, as the 
priceless heritage of the past, we do well to remember in our 
use of them as old that we utter our protest against all such 
so-called conservatism as would have kept them forever out of 
the service of the Christian Church. We give in our usage our 
imprimatur to the wisdom of adding new elements to ritual 
worship which are worthy to become old. The more enthu- 
siastically we laud them as relics of antiquity, the stronger em- 
phasis we lay on the wisdom of their introduction when they 
were new in their day and generation. 

It was in this spirit that the present Book of Common Prayer 
was compiled. A marked change has come over the estimate 
placed upon it. But a short time since it was excessively lauded, 
and regarded almost as a fetich, beyond or behind whose letter 
it were criminal to go. Now, “none so poor to do it reverence.” 
We are told of its crudity, of its defects, of its bungling con- 
struction, until we would suppose it were rather an immature 
product of inexperienced boyhood than the ripened result of 
manly and sober wisdom. The last utterance of an extreme 
school is, that there is no Ritual “ which, in the main, so aptly 
and fully meets... our needs as the Established Ritual of the 
Roman Church.” * Of course, those who want the doctrine and 
the services of the Roman Church must seek the Roman Ritual. 
But any readjustment of our services to suit such minds must 
proceed on totally different principles than those which guided 
the compilers of the Book of Common Prayer. They set about 
making the old services, by condensation, by excision, by re- 
arrangement, and by additions, truly serviceable for the needs 
of their time and place. As we are considering the conser- 
vatism of new additions, it is not fitting to dwell on all they 
did in the use of the old material ready to their hand. But in 
regard to new material, they were restrained by no scruples 
against using it. As the Church, in the fourth century, added 
the new material of the Nicene Creed and the Ze Deum to its 
old stores inherited from the second century, so the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, possessed of their true conservative 
spirit, added prayers and praises, which have proved their 
wisdom by retaining their power. The prayers, sometimes stig- 
matised as the Parliamentary Prayers, which succeed the third 


* See Special Beliefs and Objects of Catholic Churchmen. A Statement, by Rev. 
Frep. S. JEWELL, A.M., Ph.D. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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collect of Morning and Evening Prayer, are most of them of 
this character. But it is doubtful if any prayers of the service 
have taken firmer hold of the hearts of English and Amer- 
ican Churchmen, or have guided them into more correct de- 
votion, than those entitled “A Prayer for all Conditions of 
Men” and “A General Thanksgiving.” Yet the first is the 
composition of Dr. Peter Gunning, afterwards Bishop, succes- 
sively, of Chichester and Ely, and the “ General Thanksgiving ” 
was composed or compiled by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, for 
the Revision of 1661. From the example of the Church in 
various ages, therefore, we learn that it is conservative of 
true ritual custom to add new material to the older body of 
devotion when experience teaches the desirability of such en- 
largement. The compilers of the American Book of Common 
Prayer have, in the Office of Institution, acted in a like churchly 
spirit. 

In the movement for the enrichment of the Prayer Book, 
very happy use has been made of old material reintroduced 
into the Offices of the Morning and Evening Prayer. Such 
are the restoration of the full Benedictus, the Magnificat, and the 
Nunc Dimittis. Might we not reasonably expect that occasion 
should be found for the introduction of new Offices, such as an 
Office for Harvest Home and that of the Beatitudes of the Gos- 
pel? We certainly shall follow ancient precedent if we keep 
our eyes open to the special conditions of our age and country, 
and try to meet them. 

In regard to the proposed service of “The Beatitudes of the 
Gospel,” it may be remarked, that it is not a wholly new depart- 
ure from liturgical practice, or an unwarrantable intrusion into 
the sacred place of ritual worship. Even were it a step never 
before undertaken, one might suppose that the reinstatement 
of the Song of the Virgin and of the aged Simeon, the holy 
servant of our Lorp, might suggest the propriety of a service 
composed of his own sacred words, and those the words uttered 
as the introduction to the charter of His kingdom. But there 
is precedent as well as reason for this Office. I am indebted to 
the Rev. Mr. Anketell for pointing out to me the existence of a 
service very similar in the Euchologion, the most comprehensive 
and important service-book of the Eastern Church, including 
the liturgies of SS. Chrysostom and Basil, and one bearing the 
name of Gregory the Great ; to which are added other forms of 
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prayer and benediction. The present Euchologion, according 
to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, existed as 
far back as A. D. 800, and is doubtless founded on previous simi- 
lar service-books. According to the same authority, “in the 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom the Beatitudes are ordered to be 
sung by the choir on Sundays instead of the third Antiphon. 
Goar wrote that these Beatitudes are “hymni sanctorum beati- 
tudinis memoriam recolentes: vel potius ez beatitudines de 
quibus S. Matth@i v.; vel tandem pia viventium vota pro de- 
functorum requie.” Dr. Neale takes them for the Beatitudes of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Anketell, who has sent me the 
translation of the Office, which I subjoin, also writes: ‘‘ The Ori- 
ental Office of the Beatitudes, of which we were speaking, is 
a special service, appointed to be said or sung instead of the 
Liturgy during the great fasts (Lent, Advent, etc.), when the 
Office of Nones is joined to that of Vespers. It forms a sort of 
connecting link between them. It seems, therefore, to corre- 
spond remarkably to the position assigned to it in the Book An- 
nexcd, viz., immediately after Evening Prayer. One could almost 
imagine that the proposed Office (especially I would add that in 
the Book of Offices, zo¢ issued by the Convention of 1886), which 


represents this Office in its latest proposed form) were a para- 
phrase of the Oriental one, and its existence and use answer 
completely the objection that such an Office was ‘until now 
unknown in the Church.’ ” 

The following is the translation of the Oriental Office. After 
the concluding prayer of S. Basil the Great at Nones (3 P. M.), 
“O Lorp and Master our Gop,” etc., they begin to sing: — 


First Choir. Lorp, remember us, when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom. 

Blessed are the spiritually poor, for theirs is the kingom of Heaven. 
Lorp, remember us, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom. 

Second Choir. Blessed are they that bear sorrow, for they shall be 
comforted. Lorp, remember us, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom. 

first Choir, Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 
Lorp, remember us, etc., and so after each verse. 

Second Choir, Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. Lorp, remember, etc. 


And thus the service proceeds through all the Beatitudes, 
when there follows :— 

First Choir, Glory to the FATHER, and to the Son, and to the HoLy 
Guost. Lorp, remember, etc. 
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Second Choir. Now and ever, and to ages of ages. Amen. Lorp, 
remember us, etc. 

{ Zhen both the Choirs come together into the middle of the Church, and continue to 
sing together : — 

Remember us, O Lorp, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom, 

Remember us, O Master, when, etc. 

Remember us, O Holy One, when, etc. 

Reader. The heavenly choir praiseth Thee, and sayeth: Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lorp of Sabaoth, the heaven and the earth are full of 
Thy glory. 

Verse. Draw nigh unto Him, and ye shall be enlightened ; and 
your countenance shall not be ashamed. 

The heavenly choir praiseth Thee, etc.,as above. Glory be to the 
Father, etc. 

The choir of holy angels and archangels, together with all the heav- 
enly powers, praiseth Thee, and sayeth, Holy, Holy, Holy, etc., now 
and ever, and to ages of ages, Amen. 

THEN THE NICENE CREED. 

The Lornp’s Prayer. 

The Kontakion of the Transfiguration of CHRIST. 

The Kontakion of the Saint of the Church, 

The Kontakion of the Day. 

Gloria Patri. 

Lorp, have mercy (forty times). Gloria Patri. Give the Benedic- 
tion, Father, in the name of the Lorp. 

Priest, Gop have mercy upon us and bless us ; and make His face 
to shine upon us ; and be gracious unto us. 

THEN FOLLOW THE VESPERS. 


This Office of the East, with much Oriental redundancy, is 
one evidence of the fact of an ancient longing for the devo- 
tional use of this most inspiring and instructive passage of 
Scripture. 

Another evidence of such longing is found in King Henry 
VIII. Primmer Book, A. p. 1545, entitled, 7ke Primmer set forth 
by the King's Majesty, and his clergy, to be taught, learned, and 
read, and none other to be used throughout all his dominions. This 
Primmer was set forth by “the King’s most excellent majesty,”— 


for that the youth by diverse persons are taught Pater Noster, etc., 
all in Latin, and not in English, by means whereof the same are not 
brought up in the knowledge of their faith, duty, and obedience ; and 
for that our people and subjects which have no understanding in the 
Latin tongue, and yet have the knowledge of reading, may pray in 
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their vulgar tongue which to them is best known ; that by the means 
thereof they should be the more provoked to true devotion, and the 
better set their heart upon those things that they pray for ; and finally 
for the avoiding of the adversity of primer books that are now abroad, 
which minister occasion of contentions rather than edify, etc. And 
furthermore we straitly charge and command as well all and singular 
our subjects and sellers of books, as well as all schoolmasters and 
teachers of young children within this our realm, that they or any of 
them buy, sell, occupy, use, nor teach privately or apertly any other 
primer, either in English or Latin, than this now by us published. 


Among other things this Primer contains devotions for the 
Canonical Hours, and at the end of Prime the first two Beati- 
tudes are introduced, and two are introduced also at the same 
place into the devotions for the Third Hour, the Sixth Hour, 
and the Ninth Hour respectively. In each of these daily offices 
two Beatitudes are joined together under the title of the An- 
them, and each anthem is succeeded by a prayer which bears 
on the subject-matter of the preceding Beatitudes. Thus in the 


Prime we find, — 
The Anthem. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ; 
blessed are they that mourn, for they shall receive comfort. 
The Versicle. 
Lorp, hear my prayer. 
The Answer. 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Let us pray. 


Lorp Jesu Curist, most poor and mild of spirit, which didst 
mourn and lament for our sins and infidelity, grant us likewise to 
be poor and mild of spirit, and so to weep and wail for our offences, 
that we may be partners of Thy heavenly kingdom : which livest and 
reignest Gop, world without end. Amen. 


In the 7hivd Hour Office we find, — 


The Anthem. 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ; blessed are 
they which suffer hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they shall 


be satisfied. 
The Versicle. 


Lorp, hear my prayer. 
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The Answer. 
And let my cry come to Thee. 


Let us pray. 


Lorp Jesu Curist, whose whole life was nothing but humility and 
meekness, who only art our very righteousness, grant us to serve and 
honor Thee with humble and meek heart, and in all our life and con- 
versation to desire to be occupied in the works of righteousness : which 
livest and reignest, etc. Amen. 


In the Sixth Hour, — 
The Anthem. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall get mercy ; blessed are the 
clean in heart, for they shall see Gop. 


The Versicle. 
Lorp, hear my prayer. 


The Answer. 
And let my cry come to Thee. 


Let us pray. 


Lorp Jesu Curist, whose property is to be merciful, who art alway 
pure and clean, without spot of sin, grant us the grace to follow Thee 


in mercifulness towards our neighbors, and always to bear a pure heart 
and a clean conscience toward Thee, that we may after this life see 
Thee in Thy everlasting glory: which livest and reignest, Gop, world 
without end. Amen. 


The Ninth Hour, — 
The Anthem. 


Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children 
of Gop; blessed are they that suffer persecution for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


The Versicle, 
Lorp, hear my prayer. 


The Answer. 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Let us pray. 


Lorp Jesu Curist, which madest peace between Gop the Father 
and us miserable sinners, which notwithstanding didst suffer unjustly 
injuries and persecutions, grant us grace to keep the peace that Thou 
hast made, and patiently to bear all injuries and persecutions, that we 
may be called thy children and inherit thy heavenly kingdom: which 
livest and reignest, etc. Amen. 
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The Beatitudes and Collect following it close each service; 
and should we combine them all together as they stand into one 
service, it would not form an unprofitable Office of the Beati- 
tudes. 

Surely the Beatitudes have a claim to be inwoven into our de- 
votions, standing as they do at the very threshold of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the charter of Curist’s kingdom. In them we 
have a spiritual interpretation of the law. They unveil the deep- 
est dispositions of the soul, portrayed not as a law by which 
we are saved, but rather as the grace to which we are called. 
A character which meets the conditions of the Beatitudes is 
already saved, “not after the law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless life.” Our Lorp’s word, “ The 
Kingdom of Gop is within you,” is the key to the interpretation 
of the Beatitudes. The spiritual atmosphere in which they live 
and move and have their being is the kingdom, not into which 
we are to come in another world, but that which is to come into 
us in this. Not those who rejoice and prosper, but rather those 
who are persecuted and reviled and who mourn, are they upon 
whom the fulness of the blessing promised is to descend. There- 
fore, in constructing an office of devotion out of these words, 
these two things should be remembered: First, that the condi- 
tions which are blessed are a grace into which we are exalted, 
not on account of our obedience, or as a merit of our own right- 
eousness ; and, second, that the blessing which meets these con- 
ditions meets them in the midst of the conflict, not simply in 
the hour of future victory ; that the Beatitudes, in fine, are the 
endowment of the Church militant rather than of the Church 
triumphant. These considerations would lead us to modify or 
change the response both in the service of the Oriental Church 
as contained in the Luchologion, and also that found in the 
Book of Offices alluded to and the Book Annexed. The response 
of both these, “ Lorp remember us when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom,” is not an adequate response. In its first ut- 
terance by the penitent thief, that prayer looked forward to 
another state of being. It entered into that which is within the 
veil, and its very wording retains the original meaning. “ When” 
calls up some distant scene which saves us by a future hope 
rather than by a present realisation. Nor does the simple affir- 
mation or confirmation in the answer “ Amen,” which is intro- 
duced as the response to all save the first and last Beatitudes in 
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the proposed Office for the Prayer Book, meet the full require- 
ment of a devout soul brought face to face with both its privilege 
and its shortcoming. “So be it” should be coupled with ac- 
knowledgment of dereliction of duty. The response should be 
both grateful and penitent : at the same time a deprecation and 
an aspiration. The varying nature of the subject-matter of the 
different Beatitudes would suggest the propriety of a varying ele- 
ment in the response, and yet, to many, a variation might prove 
a distraction to devotion. There is, however, a precedent for 
this changing response given in the lesser litany, which has a 
distinct power of its own, and yet which has fallen into general 
disuse, doubtless because of the difficulties which it presents in 
the orderly sequence of acommon worship. In advocating an 
Office of the Beatitudes it would be well not to fall between 
two differing theories ; and there are consequently presented 
here, in closing this paper, two forms of response, one contain- 
ing both a constant and a variable element from the fifty-first 
Psalm ; the other giving the same response to all the Beati- 
tudes, and taken from the Litany. In regard to this latter 
form, which has perhaps most in its favor, it may be remarked 
that the Response is already a familiar one, and has no need to 
be learned anew. Moreover, it is so beautiful, that it may well 
be rescued from its solitary position in the present service at 
the end of the greater Litany. It is appropriately addressed to 
Gop in the Person of the Son, who speaks to us in the Beati- 
tudes ; and, while it recognises the need of forgiveness, it also 
claims the fulfilment of the promise. The language of the 
Baptist who called to repentance mingles with the soul’s plead- 
ing for the fulfilment of the special gift of Curist’s promise, 
“My peace I give unto you.” These two forms are offered 
with the diffidence which comes from a knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, as tentative suggestions, which it is 
hoped may evoke something ampler and more satisfactory from 
others. 
THE BEATITUDES OF THE GOSPEL. 


An Office of Devotion for Special Occasions, or to be used as an 
Alternate for the Decalogue in the Ante-Communion Service. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
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us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE COLLECT 


(that for the Fourth Sunday after Easter). 


O Almighty Gop, who alone canst order the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men ; grant unto Thy people, that they may love the 
thing which Thou commandest, and desire that which ‘Thou dost prom- 
ise ; that so, among the sundry and manifold changes of the world, 
our hearts may surely there be fixed, where true joys are to be found ; 
through Jesus CuRisT our Lorp. Amen. 

I Zhen shall the Minister, standing, rehearse before the people the eight sayings of 


our LORD, commonly called the Beatitudes, the people kneeling and reverently respond- 
ing as is here ordered. 


Minister. Jesus, seeing the multitude, went up into a mountain: 
and His disciples came unto Him. And he opened His mouth and 
taught them, saying : — 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. 

Answer. © Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Answer, O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gon. 

Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of Gop. 

Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 

Minister. Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kindom of heaven. 

Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
grant us Thy peace. 
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Minister. 


Hear also what the Lorp Curist further saith : 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid. — S. Fohn xiv. 27. 

These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer: 
I have overcome the world. — S. Fohn xvi. 33. 

Minister. The Lorp be with you. 

Answer, And with thy spirit. 

Minister. Let us pray. 


THE COLLECT 
* (that for the Second Sunday after the Epiphany). 

Almighty and Everlasting Gop, who dost govern all things in heaven 
and earth ; mercifully hear the supplications of Thy people, and grant 
us Thy peace all the days of our life ; through Jesus Curist our Lorp. 
Amen. 


{ Zhen shall be sung or said, all kneeliug, the hymn Nunc Dimittis, as follows : — 


Lorp, now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to 


Thy word. 

For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people. 

To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of Thy 
people Israel. 

Glory be to the FATHER, and to the Son, and to the Hoty Guost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 

THE BENEDICTION, BY 

The Minister (standing and facing the people). The peace of Gop, 
which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of Gop, and of his Son Jesus Curist our Lorp: 
And the blessing of Gop Almighty, the FatHer, the Son, and the Hoty 
Guost, be amongst you, and remain with you always. Amen. 


Let it be noted, if the Beatitudes are to be used instead of 
the Decalogue in the Ante-communion Office, that the collects 
of the Office of the Beatitudes are not to be used, but the col- 
lects as placed in the Ante-communion Office are to be retained ; 
only the Beatitudes and their answers are to be substituted for 
the Ten Commandments and their responses. 
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THE BEATITUDES OF THE GOSPEL. 


SECOND FORM. 


This form is to be the same as the first, only the answers to 
the Beatitudes being changed as follows (all taken from Psalm 
li.) : — 


Minister. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Answer, Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and renew a right spirit 
within me. 

Minister. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

Answer. Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and give me the comfort 
of Thy help again. . 

Minister. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Answer, Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and stablish me with Thy 
free spirit. 

Minister. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. 

Answer. Wave mercy upon me, O Gop, and take not Thy Hoty 
Spirit from me. 

Minister. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Answer. Wave mercy upon me, O Gop, and put out all my mis- 
deeds. 

Minister. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gop. 

Answer. Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and make me a clean heart. 

Minister. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

Answer. Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and cleanse me from my 
sin, 

Minister. Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Answer. Have mercy upon me, O Gop, and my tongue shall sing 
of Thy righteousness. 


Minister. 


Hear also what the Lorp Curist further saith : 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. — S. ohn xiv. 27. 

These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer: 
I have overcome the world. — S. Fohn xvi. 33. 
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Answer. O Lamb of Gop, who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us, and grant us Thy peace. 

Minister, The Lorp be with you. 

Answer, And with thy spirit. 

Minister. Let us pray. 

Then follow — 

The Collect, unc Dimittis, and Benediction, as in the previous 
service. 


C. C. Tirrany. 





NAUKRATIS. 


Naukratis, Part I. By W.M. Frurnpers Perriz. With chap- 
ters by Cecit Smitn, ERNEST GARDNER, and Barcray V. 
Heap. Third Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol. I., 
4to, pp. 100 and 45 plates.* 


Tuat “Hellas in Egypt” should not be neglected was the 
promise of the managers of the Egypt Exploration Fund. That 
promise is completely and brilliantly fulfilled in the discovery 
of the site of the famous Greek emporium in Egypt prior to the 
foundation of Alexandria, and in the archzological treasures of 
the interesting excavations. Says Mr. Petrie: “ My best hope 
is that the present volume will prove to have been but the first 
taste of a deep draught of the history of the early Greeks.” This 
richly illustrated memoir is more than “a deep draught” to the 
Hellenist alone; it has a charm for the many who now care for 
archaic pottery, porcelain, glazed ware, statuary, moulds, weights, 
coins, amulets, and gems; it has its place in the library of the 
philologist, numismatist, and geographer, as well as in that of 
the orientalist ; the inquirer into the evolution of early architec- 
ture and arts, especially Greek pottery and its inheritance from 
Egypt, will prize it; and it will aid those who have read Ax 
Egyptian Princess to people “this Hellenic portico to Egypt” 
(as Ebers christens Naukratis) with figures that were verities 
in the Naukratian drama of industries, social life, and useful and 
ornamental arts. 

To illustrate the closing remark, let the reader of Ebers, re- 
calling his figure of Phanes, a frequenter of Naukratis, turn to 
page 55 of the Memoir and read of the fragments of the costly 
bowl on which, in Greek, runs the dedication, “ Phanes son of 
Glauqos, offered me to the Milesian Apollo.” Herodotus [III. 4] 
speaks of the Halicarnassian “whose name was Phanes, able in 


* The first memoir, Pithom, was reviewed in THE CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1885 ; 
the second memoir, Zam#s (Zoan), Part I., in April, 1886. 
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counsel and valiant in war,” who deserted from the Egyptian 
king Amasis, and went over to the Persians. A Greek of so 
great importance in Egypt would naturally place a votive gift in 
one of the temples at Naukratis. In the trench of the temple 
of Apollo, as delineated in the unfolding map of the excavations 
{Plate XLI.], the reader of Ebers will see the place where the 
precious fragments of the bowl of Phanes were gathered. 

The bowl is chronologically valuable ; for as Phanes fled from 
Amasis 526 B.c., we have a date for the entire series of pottery 
of a like character found with it in the trench. And, besides, 
it epigraphically illustrates the evolution of the Greek alphabet 
for a century and a quarter after 650 B. c., inasmuch as the 
name Glaukos is spelt Glaugos ; which italicised letter was really 
the Phoenician Quoph transferred for a time to the early Greek 
alphabet. 

Before narrating some things in the story of the ancient city, 
without the pale of the Memoir’s statements and deductions, we 
glance at the book to find the twelve chapters admirably classi- 
fied in one hundred and fifteen distinct paragraphs or minor 
chapters, each of which is specified in the table of contents; 
thus, “43” is “Iron Tools and Smelting,” on page 39. But we 
can here mention the chapters only in their order: The Site of 
Naukratis and its History; The Temené of Apollo and other 
Deities ; The Archaic Pottery and its Classification ; The Great 
Temenos; The Houses of Naukratis and their Contents; The 
Painted Pottery ; The Inscriptions ; The Coins ; The Weights ; 
Levels and Measurements ; The Geographia of Ptolemy ; Kom 
Afrin ; An Index; Contents of Plates. 

This schedule affords a general idea of the variety of schol- 
arly tastes which may be gratified by “a deep draught” from the 
volume before us. 

The Nile was the natural father of Naukratis, although far 
back in time some settlement may have occupied the site. The 
decline of Tanis (Zoan) and Pelusium was primarily caused by 
the blocking of the eastern arms of the Nile with the alluvial 
deposits.* But, on the other hand, the western branches, taking 
more copious draughts of the Nile, widened and greatly deep- 


* To-day the Tanitic arm is a mere canal, and the Pelusiac bed barely traceable 
in places. I commend Sir J. William Dawson’s little book, Zgyft and Syria. The 
opening chapter treats of the formation of the Delta and changes wrought by the 
Nile. 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. 170. 17 
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ened their courses. Bocchoris, that solitary king of the XXIVth 
dynasty, made Sais a grand entrepdt, now but a mass of ruins 
on the Rosetta branch, some forty miles from the sea. Here 
reigned also Hophra of the XXVIth Dynasty, the Pharaoh of 
Feremiah xiiv. 30, the site of whose city Tahpanhes [ Yeremiah 
xliii. 8] was disclosed by Mr. Petrie last spring. Aahmes, the 
Amasis of the Greeks, a general of Hophra, seized the throne 
in 570 B.c., and his partiality for the Greeks led him to place 
the port of Naukratis at their disposal. No other port was open 
to the Greek merchants ; it was Naukratis or nothing. The in- 
vestigations of Mr. Petrie result in placing the actual date of 
the Greek city —that is, as a resort or centre for the Hellen- 
ists —at before 670 B.c., and the beginning of the temple period 
at about 650 B.c. 

The fame of this emporium, like Alexandria, rests largely on 
its association with great men and noble structures. From the 
day that Herodotus stepped from his galley, at this port, to that 
of Athenzeus —a period of over 600 years — there was a suc- 
cession of eminent residents or visitors, such as Solon, who 
saw that his loved Athens was but a child in years to Egypt, or 
Thales, one of the seven sages, who learned in Egypt that the 
angle within a semi-circle is always aright angle. Here tarried 
Cleobulus, renowned for his strength and beauty, who must 
have owed much of his comeliness to the practice of his maxim, 
“ Moderation is best.”’ The Ionian poet-philosopher, Xenoph- 
anes, took note of the Tums, the Thoths, the Basts, of Egypt, 
only to reaffirm, “Gop is the One.’ Why do you make 
yourselves so miserable over the death of Osiris? he asked of 
the priests at Memphis. If a god, why think of him as suffer 
ing as a man suffers? Hecatzus came, before 500 B. C., to 
study geography and history, and Charon followed to make up 
his roll of high priests and early kings. Think, too, of Plato 
viewing the beautiful temples as contrasted with the vices of a 
mixed popuiation in a luxurious emporium, and reflecting how 
these bodies should become fitting temples of a pure mind. 
Apollonius, of the age of Ptolemy Epiphanius, wrote those 
Homer-like descriptions of the Argonauts, which the Romans 
read with pleasure and profit; and Athenzeus bequeathed us 
those ancient table-talks, known as the Banquet of the Learned, 
sparkling with anecdote and fancy. But we cannot further ex- 
tend the roll in this place. 
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The story of old of the splendid temples at Naukratis is 
attested by our explorers. The group included edifices to 
Apollo, Aphrodite, Hera, Zeus, Castor and Pollux, and the 
grand Pan-Hellenion, or Hellenium, built by nine of the chief 
cities of Asia Minor, wherein fifty to sixty thousand men could 
assemble for deliberative purposes, and which was, as Petrie 
pithily says, “the heart of the Greek race in Egypt.” 

But Aphrodite had more than temple worship in this Pom- 
peian mart ; far and wide was the beauty of its women sung, 
of one of whom, Rhodopis, a pre-Cinderella story is told by 
Elian. While she was bathing an eagle picked up one of her 
sandals and bore it to Memphis, where he let it drop into the 
lap of the king, whose royal heart, moved by the delicate slipper 
and the wonderful expressage, yearned for the fair owner, who, 
after due search, became his queen. 

For its vases, bowls, amphorz, its terra-cottas and ceramics 
of many kinds — of which more later on — was Naukratis cele- 
brated, as weil as for its wreaths of myrtle entwined with papy- 
rus, which were sent over the sea to grace many a Grecian 
and Roman banqueter’s brow. But Naukratian Greeks merely 
caught the art from the Egyptians, as witness the chaplets and 
wreaths that adorned the Pharaonic mummies of three thou- 
sand years ago, still brilliant to the eye! The indebtedness of 
archaic Greek art to Egypt through Naukratis may here have 
an example. On the figured wares taken from the excavations 
is the earliest pattern of the “Greek honeysuckle,” so-called. 
Lo! it is merely a variation of the lotus design refashioned, 
transformed, by the Milesian potters of this city of noble tem- 
ples, talented men, beautiful women, busy marts, sensual de- 
lights, and refined arts ! 

What Mr. Petrie properly calls “a decree of the city of Nau- 
kratis” is of the greatest value. The inscription [Plate 30] is 
in continuous Greek capitals, with the words at the end of the 
tablet wanting, as the tablet is broken off at that end. Ar- 
ranged and punctuated, we have the text : — 

‘H rods 4 Nav«parir[dv. 
‘HAcdwpov Awpiwvos drAo[zarpida, 
tov lepéa ris “AOnvas da Biov [Kai rov 
ovyypahopiAaka, aperis Kai [ebvotas 

évexa TH eis AUTH. 
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The supplied words are in brackets, and the translation may 


then run : — 
The Commonwealth of Naukratis decrees 
Heliod6rus, son of D6ridn, lover of his city, 
The priest of Athens for life, and the 
Guardian of records, owing to his virtues and good will 
Towards her (the Commonwealth). 


Two autonomous coins, whose likeness graces the title-page, 
bear the inscription, on one of NAY, for Naukratis, and on the 
other AAE, for Alexander; which indicate the mintage as at 
that city and in the name of that king. Their style and fashion 
are clearly of that age. The inscription on the white marble 
slab [Plate XXX.] is dedicatory to the Theban Zeus, the Greek 
word for the Amon (or Amen) of the Egyptians being nearly 
the same, viz. Ammon or Jupiter Ammon, ‘ie very temple to 
whom Herodotus speaks of as at Naukratis. And from the 
temenos of Apollo are hundreds of fragmentary bowls inscribed 
to that god; unfolding Plate XXXII. having scores of these 
scratchings, such as, “ I am of Apollo,’ and “O Apollo, I am of 
thee.” Now Herodotus [II. 178] particularly says that the 
Milesians, apart from the other Hellenists, dedicated a temple 
to Apollo. Have we then letters conforming to the Milesian 
Greek? Yes; for, as Mr. Gardner says, we have the essential 
forms of that alphabet in a series of inscriptions stretching ap- 
parently without any considerable gap from about 650 to 520 B.c. 
Further, is any reference made to the Milesian Apollo? A 
number of the epigraphs expressly read, “ Apollo, the Milesian,” 
“Tam of Apollo of Milesia,” etc. For the Greeks were always 
state’s rights’ people, even in an inscription. 

We have sampled a few of the proofs, which also let us into 
the secrets of site-finding. Hereafter, on the classical map, 
the spot now occupied by the Arab village of Nebireh, on the 
west side of the Canobic branch of the Nile, a little to the 
northeast of the station Bardd of the Alexandria and Cairo Rail- 
way, will be indicated as the site of the once renowned city of 
Naukratis. 

Let Mr. Petrie describe the present /ocale : — 


On one side of the town runs the canal up which the Greek ships 
sailed to the emporium ; that this was open to sea-going ships is evi- 
dent from the pieces of stone covered with sea-shells, which had been 
brought up as ballast, and which I have found in the town. The ruins 
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cover a space about one thousand yards long and half as wide; all the 
width of the mound has been dug away by the Arabs, leaving a sort 
of wide crater with steep sides, the floor of which is the level of the 
archaic Greek settlement ; while the sides of the crater, up to the top 
of the mound, consist of successive houses and ruins of houses of mud- 
bricks, piled one on another by each generation, until the Romans at 
last lived some thirty feet above where the Greeks had formed their 
colony in the seventh century B.c. On the south of the town stood 
the Great Temenos : this is an enclosure formed by an immense wall 
of mud-bricks, containing about fifteen acres, a space larger than Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields. The wall is about what would fill up an ordinary 
London street solid, as high as the tops of the houses if it were set 
down in it, being fifty feet thick and about forty feet high originally, 
while its length is just that of the whole of the Strand. [Zhird An- 
nual Report of the Fund.) 


Our excavators found that a second temple to Apollo had 
been erected on the site of the original structure, the dates re- 
spectively being 620 and 440 B. c. The temenos of the later 
temple occupied a space of 260 X 140 feet; only in irregular 
patches could the pavement of the earlier edifice be traced, but 
the portions of the columns disclosed enable us to reproduce 
a pillar of this archaic temple to Apollo, which the skilful 
hand of Mr. Gerald Horsley has done in Plate III., while Plate 
XIV., from the same master, sketches marble fragments which 
at once recall some of the details of the Erectheum in Athens. 
Indeed, the careful Petrie says that “the fragments of mould- 
ings are identical in many cases; and, though not so elaborate, 
the brilliancy of the work is akin to the latter example.” This, 
then, is another “connecting link;” the Erectheum was of a 
later date than this earlier temple to Apollo. 

So of the twenty-one statuettes of this temple, photo-litho- 
graphed on Plate II., un-Egyptianlike as a whole, and of the 
early part of the sixth century B.c., our author says that they 
“form an intermediate link between the earlier terra-cotta fig- 
ures and the later glazed sandy-ware figurines.” 

The many interesting and valuable disclosures, the revela- 
tions actual and suggestive,* must be left to the readers of this 


* The temples of Hera and Aphrodite, the cemetery, and other points of interest, 
have been found,— Aphrodite proving “the richest site of all.” (Zhe Academy, 
November 13, 1886.) But we cannot anticipate Mauératis, Part II., to be issued after 
Goshen. See Fourth Annual Report of the Fund, containing Mr. Gardner’s lec- 
ture on Naukratis (second season). 
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and the following chapter, while our own readers pass on to the 
Pan-Hellenion, or Hellenium, celebrated throughout the world, 
and unique in the history of all Hellenic edifices. ‘“ The Great 
Temenos,” as shown by the excavators, was 870 X 851 feet on 
the north and south sides, and 746 X 742 feet on the east and 
west sides ; this measurement is inside the wall, which had an 
average thickness of about fifty feet. Here were two great 
buildings, the remains of one of which, destroyed by the Arabs 
during the past twenty years, had chambers and passages, “ like 
a house in Cairo,” as a man described it to Petrie. The other 
“‘is a mass of brickwork with chambers and passages in it, 
which had no entry or communication on the ground-floor, but 
formed a system of cells, each one being accessible only at the 
height of seventeen feet from the ground. The outside of this 
building originally was one hundred and eighty feet wide on 
north and south, and one hundred and seventy-nine feet on east, 
and one hundred and seventy-seven on the west side; addi- 
tional walls were added in later times.” After sixteen hundred 
years of denudation, the height of this structure is still thirty- 
three feet, and Mr. Petrie thinks its former height was from 
sixty to seventy feet. The unfolding diagram [Plate XLIII.] of 
the architectural arrangements shows a main passage for the 
centre, from which two minor passages lead on the right and on 
the left, which in turn communicate with corridors lined with 
twenty-six zsolated chambers for storage of the valuables of the 
Hellenic league. Each room had its cellar, and beyond ques- 
tion there was a second or third floor above. Here we recall 
the impregnable chambers of the store city of Pithom — not 
unlike those of the Hellenium— each room disconnected — a 
massive wall of sixteen feet — and at Naukratis, “the regular 
entrance to the building, at a height of eighteen feet, was 
evidently approached by a wooden scaffolding that could be 
removed.” In Ptolemaic days it was unnecessary to maintain 
such enormous defensive strength; and when Philadelphus 
built a large public building on the edge of the Temenos wall, 
where it had been broken down, he made the walls compara- 
tively thin, as indicated on the diagram. 

Beneath the four corner-foundations of this edifice were cere- 
monial — shall we say Masonic?—deposits of the greatest 
interest and value. ‘Who knows,” asked Mr. Smith, in the 
Illustrated London News, “ what mystic rite of Graeco-Egyptian 
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freemasonry this unique deposit may represent? Who knows 
but what the Ptolemy II., whose cartouche and royal titles ap- 
pear on a slab of lapis-lazuli found among these objects, may, 
as a sort of Provincial Grand-Master, have laid with his own 
royal hand these very stones?” Beneath these foundations was 
a thin layer of white sand, under which, in a kind of cache filled 
with white sand, the precious objects, one by one, were brought 
to light. Each of the four deposits was alike ; and among the 
contents were, in miniature size, a pair of libation vases for oil 
and wine ; four cups for corn, with a model mortar and pair of 
corn-rubbers ; a model bronze trowel for spreading the mortar ; 
a model bronze chisel, axe, adze, rake, knife, etc. 
Says Mr. Petrie, in the Third Annual Report : — 


Next we have a series of samples of all the materials that were used 
in constructing the building, each specially prepared in neat little ingots 
or plaques of square form. ‘The model mud-brick shows the general 
material of the mass of the structure. The model plaque of glazed 
pottery shows the facing decoration, while the plaques of lapis-lazuli, 
of agate, of jasper, and of turquoise, show the fine stones used in the 
ornamentation ; and there were also chips of lapis-lazuli of the finest 
color, of turquoise, of jasper, and of obsidian. The metals used in the 
building were also represented by model ingots, one of iron, a smaller 
one of copper, a lesser one of lead, a still smaller one of silver, and a 
little square of sheet gold. Finally, the founder is commemorated by 
the placing in each deposit of a cartouche-shaped plaque of lapis-lazuli, 
bearing on one side the throne name and on the other the personal 
name of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Here, then, we see the relics of the 
ceremonial of the foundation of a great building, etc. 


Such are the fascinations of archzological delving! But “The 
Houses of Naukratis and their Contents” also illustrate this 
enticing narrative of unique disclosures, where the early Greek 
went to school, and of how, in the digging, “each layer has in 
turn rendered up its story ; and the story of each layer proves 
to be a chapter in the history of Greek art.” * How striking 
the rude stone heads and recumbent figures in limestone as 
sketched in Plate XIX.! They are, indeed, not of any archais- 
tic renaissance, but of a genuinely primitive art. Is Cyprus 
indebted to Naukratis for furnishing in Cesnola’s work the coun- 
terpart of figure two in Plate I.? Form, helmet, armlets of 
each warrior are alike. A cartouche stamp incised with four 

* Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. D., LL. D. 
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Phoenician letters [Plate XX. 17] shows how wax was used in 
casting, “as the throw-out of the wax in modelling is plainly 
seen ;” and the remarkable mask in plaster of the upper part 
of a face, found in the Great Temenos is ascribed to the same 
wax process of casting (Cire perdue) by the Hellenic moulders. 

The déris of furnaces, iron slag, and specular iron ore show 
that here “was a great centre of the iron trade, if not, indeed, 
the principal source of manufactured iron to the Greeks of the 
sixth century B. c.”” Such an assortment in variety and quantity 
of Greek tools of that century has never been obtained else- 
where ; and in addition to these iron implements, we have many 
examples of stone tools, such as hammers, whetstones, and drill- 
heads. Nor is gold without its representative arts, as Plate 
XXVII. pictorialises some of the dzjouterie, of which the gold 
band smites our love for archaic jewelry and gems at once. It 
is probably intended to be placed on a leather girdle, and the 
radiating head of Helios, the stern figure of Hygeia, that of 
majestic Ceres, and the broken head of Juno (?), give character 
to the piece of personal ornament. The necklace of coral beads, 
—the first, Mr. Petrie thinks, ever found in Egypt —is from 
the level of the fifth century B.c. This chapter is simply a 
museum fer se, on paper, and alone affords material for a long 
descriptive article in the REVIEW. 

Yet the factory of scarabs! Mr. Petrie found the site with 
moulds, stamps, materials, in every process of fabrication, — 
“Jumps of blue paste, evidently kept as raw material,” — and 
scarabs in abundance and great variety. One of the plates fur- 
nishes one hundred and forty-seven examples of the paste scar- 
abzei, and another fifty of the stone with nineteen illustrations 
of the moulds for casting the scarabs and other amulets. 

Thus the study of scarabs is richly represented in this ex- 
traordinary disclosure ; no factory for their production has ever 
been archzologically located in Greece, and, we think, outside 
of Egypt; and those found in Greek tombs doubtless came 
from Naukratis, at least in part. Some of our scarabs, coinci- 
dentally too, have the same hieroglyphic errors which appear 
on those of the Greek tombs. The skilled Hellenic artisan in 
Naukratis would not probably be a hieroglyphic scholar; and 
his errors now appear zz situ, thanks to the discovery, as well 
as in his exports over the sea. 

Although the pottery, beginning with the painted vase frag- 
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ments of 650 B. c., ranges down to Roman times, the most valu- 
able specimens, historically, are the earliest, and we quite accept 
the graceful dictum of Mr. Gardner's report in Zhe Academy of 
November 13, 1886 :— 

When Greek civilisation and art rose in their maturity beyond all 
the early influences that had helped their infancy, the work of Nau- 
kratis was done, and later still the refluent tide of Greek influence 
found a new channel through Alexandria. All that is characteristic of 
Naukratis belongs to the sixth century ; and the image which we can 
now picture to ourselves of the temples and the arts of the colony 
during that period will add to our knowledge of the Greek people in 
the most interesting time of growth and development that immediately 
preceded their highest achievements. 


Among the ceramic novelties is a white glazed ware with brown 
Egyptian and black Ethiopian faces painted on the outside, and 
with a black glaze on the inside decorated with lotus and other 
patterns in purple and white. Mr. Smith, whose chapter on the 
“ Painted Pottery of Naukratis”’ is most artistic in treatment, 
calls this early white-faced fabric “ Naukratian par excellence.” 
Take, too, the Apollo bowls, of which very striking specimens 
are given on Plates VIII. and IX., raising the question, Was not 
Naukratis as well as Cyrene the /oca/e of this style of vase paint- 
ing? and we find that some of the inscriptions, in the Ionian 
alphabet of 650-520 B. c., have the same Ionic form as the fa- 
mous inscription of the general Psammetichus at Abou Simbel ; 
thus making the period of the libation-bowls coincident with that 
of his march southward. 

We are struck with the complex problem of just how much 
this international centre of giving and receiving ideas, fresh 
and recast, in the ceramic arts, accomplished in the evolution 
of Greek pottery ; but assuredly, as “no other branch of archa- 
ology ” — to quote Mr. Smith —“has probably made so rapid 
an advance into importance as this has done within the past ten 
years or so,” some theories are revolutionised by the Naukratian 
types or forms ; and such works, ¢. g.,as M. Dumont’s second 
volume of Les Céramiques de la Grice Propre, issued but three 
years ago, will have to be modified as to certain technical points. 
A great value of these disclosures in the study of ceramics is 
comparative, which implies access to many books and a museum ; 
but Schliemann’s 7iryns affords a simple illustration of this, as 
an important generalisation: there is no pottery of the Hellenic 
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period so far found on the Acropolis ; but, on the other hand, 
Naukratis, full of it, yields nothing of the prehistoric date in 
these arts. Nor can their representative value be disregarded, 
referring us, as they do, by precious samples and specimens first 
to the twilight period of Greek arts, and then to the successive 
periods which preceded the noontide splendor of their life and 
beauty. 

No feature of Mr. Gardner’s scholarly treatment of “ The In- 
scriptions ” is so striking as his remarks on the development 
of the Ionian alphabet as illustrated by the epigraphy, of which 
there are hundreds of examples. On the unfolding plates — ex- 
act facsimiles — we notice the straggling character of the small 
s; the Phoenician form of the N; M having three strokes only 
in early times ; II with the second vertical stroke shorter ; @ with 
the cross, not dot, in the centre ; the extremely rare combina- 
tion of © and the three-stroke &, etc., etc. 

The first inscription on Plate XXX. may be dated about 500 
B. c., the M resembling an English M with the vertical lines 
stretched out. As some of our readers must have copies of the 
Memoir — between four and five hundred have already come to 
the United States — we refer them to this inscription as an in- 
stance of the crudeness of Greek epigraphy at that time, even 
on a stone slab for permanency ; while many of the scratchings 
on the wares are like what we of to-day would call school-boy 
epigraphy on walls and in the sand. We regret that the plate 
with the Egyptian texts (to appear in Goshen *) is omitted, for 
their conjunction or contemporaneousness with this Hellenic 
epigraphy would be interesting and perhaps philologically valu- 
able. The strong claim for the Egyptian origin of the alphabet 
might pick up more links in the long chain. The annual address 
before the Victoria Institute of London, in 1885, by President 
J. Leslie Porter of Queen’s College in Belfast, refers at length 
to this point in discoursing on Ancient Egypt. 

The thorough way in which Mr. Head tabulates and places 
the coins was to have been expected from one of the first numis- 
matists in the world. They reflect the prosperity of the city, 
indicate the commercial relations with other lands, cover the 
space of time in which the place thrived and declined, and add 
materially to the “stock in trade” of the student — which last 


* These Memoirs are directly inter-connective. They should all be subscribed 
for. 
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leads us to say that “The Silversmith’s Hoard” consisted of 
fifteen archaic Greek coins with forty-two ounces of lump sil- 
ver — the coins of Chios, Samos, Syracuse, etc. [520-430 B. C.], 
which we have “handled,” * being in fine condition. Mr. 
Head assigns the coins to seven chronological periods : — 


. C. §20-350. Greek Autonomous silver, about 97 coins. 
. C. 350-300. Greek Autonomous bronze, - 
Cc 


“ 


“ 


B 
B 
B. C. 300-30. Ptolemaic bronze, “ 150 
B. C. 30-A. D. 190. Imperial bronze of Alexandria, “ 530 
A. D. 190-300. Imperial potin of Alexandria, or ee 
A. D. 300-340. Constantine family small bronze, “ 12 
After a. D. 340. Byzantine, Arabic, and Turkish 

bronze, a 


The chapter on “ The Weights of Naukratis ” is a marvellous 
affair in patience, skill, knowledge, and in calculations, compari- 
sons, deductions, tabulations, and certain results reached. How 
much this means : — 

It is to Naukratis that we should look for the greatest harvest of 
ancient weights, and our expectations are more than fulfilled. A single 
month’s collecting will provide a finer collection of the Egyptian at 
weights than any museum yet possesses, and the season’s work has 
quadrupled all the published Egyptian weights hitherto known, and 
provided us with over five hundred in all. 


Most of these weights, which are of hard stone, limestone, and 
bronze, with a few in lead, are shaped like a biscuit or cake; 
and a boy amusing himself over the hundred illustrations would 
be interested to know that the Naukratian grocers sold their 
goods by these weights. Figure 100 presents a circular form, 
and we trace on the hieroglyphic the name of Aahmes ; 95, with 
an archaic Sigma, may be attributed to the Assyrian shekel ; 
if Phoenician, it should have H for Hemi; 94, about square, has 
three marks inlaid with silver, viz., a square, and the letters T 
and H, which we fail to read — perhaps meant for a proper 
name. The determination of the errors of the mint is an in- 
genious study of our author. 

To the excavator in theory and practice “ Levels and Meas- 
urements,” and to the student “The Geographia of Ptolemy,” 
are chapters full of valuable data with fresh points and much 
suggestiveness, while that on “Kom Afrin” (the name of a 


* In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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mound six or seven miles W. S. W. from Naukratis) opens, 
among other considerations, the question of the site of Amu, 
the capital of the Libyan nome. 

The book shows a thorough mastery of the topics presented, 
both in its remarkable comprehensiveness and its grasp of every 
detail. Mr. Petrie evidently sacrifices nothing to style or pure 
descriptive merits ; but the imaginative brush and colors of his 
readers can “fill in” the Naukratian pictures to their desire and 
taste. The plates vary in quality, — X. and XVIIL., ¢. g., being 
coarse in comparison with III. and XIV. ; but the typography 
is always admirable, including the Greek texts of the chapters 
on inscriptions and coins. The important results from the dis- 
covery of this great Greek emporium of the early Hellenic age, 
as sifted and arranged and illustrated by these masters, are in- 
valuable to students and libraries. The Egypt Exploration Fund 
is doing a beneficent work, outside of finding sites and antiqui- 
ties, in the cause of research and knowledge, by preserving in 
an elaborate and permanent form records like these for future 


use. 


WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. 

















DEATH. 
AN ESCHATOLOGICAL DIALOGUE. 


A sMALL company of guests was assembled in the library of 
Mr. Philips, —a cluster of men who not unfrequently found 
themselves in one room together. I was a young man, and I 
liked to meet them, because seldom do you find conversation 
so candid, so earnest, and so good-tempered as was theirs. Views 
each man had, but he could assert them without dogmatism and 
without pedantry. I found in their society that intimacy un- 
marred by familiarity, that freedom destitute of license, that 
refinement without superciliousness, and, above all, that simpli- 
city which is the mark of the highest social knowledge and the 
very salt of social intercourse. On the present occasion, Aspa- 
sia, dta yuvaxov, had assigned me a seat by her side, and we two 
were to be listeners, or to discuss between ourselves the last 
imitator of Swinburne or the novel of the hour. To a boy like 
me she uttered with the authority of Pythia criticisms which my 
ripest judgment has never since reversed. 

Dinner was just over, a temperate dinner ; 


Only such cups as left us friendly warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy. 


As a matter of fact, it took no more than a sip of fragrant 
mocha to dispel even those faint fumes of delicate wine, and 
now nature’s most precious boon to mortals, tobacco, had 
wreathed the air in slumberous vapor and the mind in reverie. 
The lights in the room had not yet been lit, yet it was the hour 
of approaching twilight. Through the clear plate-glass was seen 
the crimson conflagration of sunset, and like a new-born even- 
ing star the torch of Liberty stood out against it, trembling in 
a tongue of silver fire. Right in front, New York reared high 
over the East River her splendid pile of roofs and pinnacles 
and massive buildings, in varied and uneven outline against the 
sky. Is there another view in the world like this from Brook- 
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lyn Heights? Talk of woodland maze and mountain-side, — 
give me the city landscape with its shadowy streets and points 
of flame, its touching suggestions of human labor and human 
life. The tower of the Produce Exchange (how it resembles the 
Palazzo Vecchio of Florence !) was tinged with a deeper rose in 
the evening light ; the tapering spire of Old Trinity was in dark- 
ness ; and, like a shaft of snow, that of Grace Church stood “ en- 
grailed”’ on the gathering gloom. Below, the wharves were still, 
and like reeds on the bank of some gigantic stream rose the 
straight masts of crowded shipping. 

“I was watching that barque, evidently just come in from 
sea,” said the divinity student. “The recent storms seem to 
have tried her. Her mainmast is gone, and there is a ragged 
gap in her bulwarks. One thinks of a living creature as she 
heaves laboriously up the river, tired of the sea, and glad to 
reach her haven. See, her sails are dropped, half-furled, in 
weary negligence, and only the white puff of steam betrays 
the tiny tug lashed to her quarter and bearing her along to 
anchor.” 

“Is it Dr. Guthrie,” rejoined an elderly clergyman, “ who 
speaks of standing on the pier at Liverpool, and seeing the 
vessels, many of them little more than wrecks, that sweep by, 
driven in by a tempest, and ‘scarcely saved?’ I think he ap- 
plies it to a subject which we have often spoken of, Philips, — 
the end of life, and the results of life in a hereafter.” 

“T have been talking on the same subject with Professor 
Frere,” rejoined our host. “It seems to me that my own views 
accord more with yours than with his. You are known to be 
one of our representative theologians, and I am sure we shall 
all be delighted to see you break a lance with the professor on a 
field of combat which both of you, to my certain knowledge, are 
fond of frequenting.” 

“My dear Mr. Philips, just stay a minute,” interrupted the 
professor, laughing. ‘How cold-bloodedly you talk of ‘ breaking 
lances’ and ‘fields of battle.’ For my own part, I'll take no part 
in a battle to-night. No! not even a battle of words. And 
would you embroil me, of all men in the world, in a theological 
controversy? I cannot disguise my opinions, but I am just as 
averse to rattling them without provocation against the shield 
or helmet of other men. As for holding a serious discussion 
with my dear and learned friend, Dr. Clement, the idea is 
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utterly out of the question. In the first place, I feel I ought 
to be his disciple in these matters, as, indeed, I believe I am ; 
and then our friendship is so warm and of such long standing, 
that theological differences, even did they exist, would melt 
away when we met; and I don’t think either of us would mus- 
ter up sufficient spirit of antagonism against the other to ques- 
tion his views on any point whatever.” 

“A pretty evasion of the peril of an encounter,” replied Mr. 
Philips. ‘As if I didn’t surprise you both a week ago talking 
free trade and protection together until the smoke of your 
tobacco and the thunder of your voices made — 





The eternal air tremble.” 


“Yes, you caught us there, indeed,” said the professor, “ and 
on that occasion I rather think that I had the best of it. But 
in theology I am but a neophyte, — plane hoses, in fact. As 
for your outrageous proposal to-night, I can only suppose that, 
in order to avenge some trifling dilemmas to which my reason- 
ings on Eschatology have now and then reduced you, here you 
are going to pit me with a big Doctor of the Church, and are 
expecting to sit down and chuckle with a kind of cynical delight 
on witnessing me driven horse and foot from the field, and at 
last ignominiously surrendering my whole position, or with a 
ready sacrifice of candor holding it still, even after it has been 
proved to be untenable.” And the professor turned to the 
divinity student and asked, “ What do you think of the plight 
in which I find myself?” 

“ Perhaps you are not so badly off as you think,” replied the 
divinity student ; “though, for my part, I do not know exactly 
what is the subject of the discussion which you appear so much 
to dread.” 

“Nor in truth do I,” said the professor, “unless I may be 
allowed the liberty of guiding the direction and fixing the point 
of Dr. Clement’s treatment of the topic which I see Mr. Philips 
is itching to push on to the tapis.” 

“ By all means,” said the clergyman, “ if there is to be a con- 
versation (and you seem to shrink from the word discussion), 
fix the point of it, and make its limits as narrow as you can.” 

“T shall rush into the subject, then, in the most abrupt man- 
ner, and possibly betray my ignorance at the outset by asking 
you a question which seems to me to lie at the root of the 
matter.” 
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“ Anything you like, provided it lies within the range of re- 
vealed and dogmatic truth,” answered the doctor. 

“ What, then,” asked Professor Frere, “ was the Divine pur- 
pose in the institution of physical death?” 

“ Death,” said the clergyman, “was the punishment of sin.” 

“ And what do you mean by a punishment ?” 

“By punishment is meant the consequences more or less 
painful to one who violates Divine law.” 

“‘ Sin, then, is the cause of this punishment, — death ?” 

“TI believe Milton’s theology is orthodox,” was the reply, “and 
he sings of — 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought sin into the world with all our woe.” 

“ Did the fruit contain poison such as shortened men’s lives 
through tainting the blood of Adam ?” 

“There you are trifling. It was the moral disobedience that 
incurred the penalty of death.” 

“ Wherein lay the necessity of death as involved in disobedi- 
ence?” 

“Tn the will and purpose of Gop.” 

“ The arbitrary will of Gop?” 

“TI scarcely know what you mean by the arbitrary will of 
Gop, and you seem to be drifting toward a question to which 
human theology affords no answer. Of course we can have no 
succession of cause and consequence without a reduction in its 
final analysis to the will of Gop. Farther than that we cannot 
penetrate.” 

“ Was death, then, as inflicted on the first representatives of 
our race, no more than the blow with which the passionate 
artist shivers into fragments his own barely finished creation, 
because the marble block has refused to surrender to his chisel 
the image of beauty which his imagination had conceived? Is 
it the impatient blur with which Leonardo blots out the central 
Face in the Last Supper as often as it falls short of his ideal ?” 

“Hush!” said the aged priest seriously, assuming something 
of the tone which fitted him so well as the authorised teacher 
of others. ‘It is impossible for human knowledge to explain 
the radical and fundamental decrees of a Being who is all-good 
and all-wise. I need not tell you that is quite impossible to 
account for the introduction of death into the world on any 
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such human analogies as those which you somewhat recklessly 
suggest.” 

“T agree with you there,” was the rejoinder ; “ yet you will 
excuse me for saying that your argument leaves no alternative 
between some such view and the hopeless agnosticism in which 
you theologians so often take refuge. There is nothing to my 
mind more paradoxical than the alternate moods of wild specu- 
lation and agnostic dumbness or reserve which characterise 
the orthodox theologian. Sometimes the barest hints of Scrip- 
ture pass through your crucible and issue as a dogmatic crystal 
entire and flawless ; at other times you shake your heads and 
say, “I know not,” in the face of plain premises, which seem 
only to be waiting their application to proclaim the very con- 
clusion that the world is thirsting for.” 

““So it strikes the uninitiated,” replied the doctor, with a 
smile. ‘ However, we must and do accept the system of Chris- 
tian theology as the Church has formulated it from Scripture. 
There are, of course, some points on which the Bible is silent 
or obscure, and on these points the Church refuses to dogma- 
tise.” 

“Yet the Bible is clear whenever clearness is necessary,” 
replied the professor. “I ama firm believer in a Divine revela- 
tion ; but I believe that such a revelation was merely supple- 
mental. The Bible is not supposed to supply us with a physi- 
cal system of the world, nor with a political system, — not even 
with a literature. From my point of view it seems that even 
religion, natural religion, is not supplanted, but merely con- 
firmed and supplemented, by a definite Revelation.” 

“Even admitting what you say (and it amounts to a mere 
truism),” said Dr. Clement, “I don’t think that this natural 
religion throws much light on the causal connection of sin with 
its punishment, death.” 

“To my mind,” began the professor, “the purpose of punish- 
ment, at any rate, is by no means the dominating factor in 
physical death. The whole Divine government of the world is 
aseries of expedients, adapted to meet ever-increasing emer- 
gencies, and to direct or counteract these in the carrying out of 
a plan and purpose framed by the wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Being. Death is one such expedient whose adoption 
the Fall necessitated. My theology begins by postulating such 
a Supreme Being as I have alluded to, a Ruler of the world 
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who is all love and all power. I cannot admit any theory that 
seems to militate against this postulate. Accordingly, I look 
upon death as an ordinance of love and tenderness towards the 
human race. The idea of its being a punishment is merely sec- 
ondary and accidental. In appointing death as the lot of man, 
the Creator was merely stretching out His hand to snatch away 
the child who had strayed too near a precipice, beneath which 
lay a gulf of untold misery. Life on earth was shortened that 
suffering on earth might be shortened — the hours of toil, the 


Pangs paid down for each new human life, 


the tortures of passion, the possibilities of sin and rebellion, 
abridged and perhaps forever escaped. The surest way of 
punishing sin would have been to let man live on earth for- 
ever. Even if Dean Swift had not illustrated this truth in one 
of the most terrible passages of his revolting satire, we have 
but to go back to heathen literature to learn how obvious it is 
to the sense of mankind, and we can turn the myth of Tithonus 
into a Christian apologue by substituting for the loss of youth 
the loss of innocency, and adding the ever-accumulating load of 
crime and error and bitter recollection. What human creature 
condemned to live forever amid the trials and pains of life, yet 
visited sometimes with a dream of slumber in the grave or rest 
in Paradise, could not exclaim, as he witnessed the brief exist- 
ence of Gop’s humbler creatures, — 


Me only cruel immortality 
Consuines ? 


The very general prevalence of what we may call the suicidal 
instinct adds weight to this argument, as well as the increasing 
use among highly civilised and finely organised races of over- 
powering or transporting narcotics, under whose influence the 
grim realities of life vanish as completely from the mind, and 
another world is as truly entered upon for the moment, as in the 
spiritual ecstasy of a Socrates or a Francis d’Assisi.” 

“This is natural theology with a vengeance,” observed Dr. 
Clement, looking towards Mr. Philips, “ but I think our friend 
has lost sight of the proverbial terror of death which is experi- 
enced by the whole human race, and which shows how unnatu- 
ral death is to an immortal being ; while the physical horror of 
disease, with all its tortures, up to the appalling agony of the 
last moment, constitute a punishment real and tangible indeed.” 
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“The fear of death,” resumed the other, “ may, indeed, well 
be the instinctive shrinking of the soul from an indignity ; but 
if, as Bacon says, we dread death as children dread the dark, 
this fear of death is a childish thing for which we have no 
grounds either in reason or revelation. I believe, for my 
part, that this exaggerated terror has become a tradition in a 
large degree, owing to its use by some spiritual teachers as a 
species of bugbear to frighten people into repentance. You 
will, I fear, think me a heretic when I condemn Taylor’s Holy 
Dying for this reason, that in it the learned author, under pre- 
tence of presenting a religious argument, has ransacked the 
charnel-houses of pagan literature, and has ranged round the 
Christian’s dying bed the ghastliest and saddest fancies that 
heathen imagination ever conceived in its most panic-stricken 
or most reckless moments of reflection. Now, death in the New 
Testament is not treated in this way. With S. Paul it is the 
evening hour, the BovAvrds, when the yoke is lifted and the labor 
done ; it is the raising of the anchor for the return voyage ; it 
is the breaking up of the camp after the wounds and watchings 
of a long and difficult war. At the worst, it is the relinquish- 
ing of self involved in sleep, and then only a sleep of the body. 
‘I sleep, but my heart waketh.’” 

“I scarcely see the bearing of what you say on the discussion 
which Mr. Philips has proposed for us this evening,” observed 
Dr. Clement. 

“It has all the bearing in the world, my dear sir, as you will 
soon see. For the present, let it be sufficient to have estab- 
lished the position that death is no stroke of Gon’s wrath, but 
‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer,’ utterly insignificant excepting as 
it is the end of one period of life and the beginning of another.” 

“‘ That seems to lend to death a pretty large share of impor- 
tance,” rejoined his antagonist, “if we believe in life as a time 
of probation wherein the future lot of each one is to be decided.” 

“T grant all that,” pursued the professor, “ but I have not yet 
done with my demonstration of the insignificance of death in 
itself, as one of the vicissitudes of a human career. I would 
even say, with Bishop Butler, that death is no more than the 
metamorphosis of the grub into the butterfly, or in the current 
philosophical cant, it is the transferrence of the individual to a 
higher environment. In short, the notion of death as a punish- 
ment, as a bitter and horrible catastrophe to be approached with 
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shuddering terror, vanishes altogether when we view it from the 
other side. There we see only the shattered vessel escaping 
into port; and if the crisis of escape is a sharp and bitter one, 
it at once assumes the shape of a remedial process, —a cutting 
short of the lingering pains of life, its doubt, its sin, its disap- 
pointed affections. It is the deep and dangerous river rough 
with broken ice and perilous current which is crossed with a 
trembling heart, but which lands the emancipated slave on a 
happier, freer shore, where chains drop off, and the darkness 
and clouds that held his vision in ‘this dim spot’ are purged 
away ; for death, like that sacred planet that hangs so near our 
earthly horizons, herald of darkness, indeed, but also harbinger 
of dawn, is a morning as well as an evening star, yet not exactly 
this, for the bringing in of the morning is its sole aim and ob- 
ject, and only accidentally does it face us as the forerunner of a 
brief reign of darkness. The Fathers and other writers have 
dwelt upon the fancy that all things typify a resurrection after 
death. I am inclined to criticise them for neglecting to see 
more that a mere analogy in the processes of the falling leaf 
and the withering flower succeeded by the new creation of 
spring. I prefer to see in these phenomena an unvarying prin- 
ciple of the Creator’s mind, yesterday, to-day, and forever exert- 
ing itself in the alternation of life and death, but death only 
as the step to higher life, the process through which the ashes 
of a lower existence are gathered together and transformed into 
types which ever change through each vicissitude in an ascend- 
ing scale of perfection and beauty. For death is only the ob- 
verse side of life. Life is the essence of Gop’s working, death 
the accident. And life is eternal, for Gop who gives it is eter- 
nal; but death only permanent as an ordinance of the Creator 
until its provisional office shall have been discharged in the 
rendering back to Him from whose hand it has slipped of a lost 
creation. If I had my way, I would blot the word death as 
involving destruction out of human language and human thought, 
and I would join in the passionate invective of Lucretius, when 
he assails in those tremendous hexameters that spectre which 
scowls on mankind from the sky, filling their nights and their 
days with unreal and groundless terrors. For what is it that he 
is fighting under the name of Relligio, but this nightmare 


Death ?” 
“Not so fast, my dear professor,” said Dr. Clement, gently. 
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“You admitted just now that death was at least important as 
the end of the probation of this life, and the beginning of that 
existence which is happy or miserable in proportion as the indi- 
vidual has sown to the spirit or to the flesh.” 

“T admit it still.” 

“And you admit the doom of those who are rejected in the 
Judgment?” 

“ As well deny,” rejoined Professor Frere, — “as well deny the 
agonies of Dante’s fatal pest-house, and the justice of his simile, 

Qual dolor fora, se degli spedali 
Di Valdichiana tra ’] luglio e ’l settembre, 
E di Maremmae di Sardigna i mali 
Fossero in una fossa tutti insembre ; 
Tal era quivi, e tal puzzo n’ usciva. 
Qual suole uscir delle marcite membre. 
As well deny Milton’s lazar-house, its 
Numbers of all diseases, all maladies, 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture. 
wherein 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest, from couch to couch, 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook but delayed to strike. 
Who can deny what Scripture is so explicit in asserting? No 
interpretation can soften one whit the startling horror of this 
revelation. No human charity can bring one drop of water to 
the parched tongues of those tormented in the flame, nor abate 
the reality of the worm, the nether darkness, the shriek, the 
gnashing of teeth. When the ordeal of earthly life and of 
physical death fall short of success in attaining their provi- 
dential purpose, the man is hurried away to a direr ordeal.” 

“At last,” exclaimed the doctor, “after this rambling and 
somewhat rhetorical preamble, you ’ve come to your point; 
and on this point we differ toto calo. What you call an or- 
deal is, in fact, a fixed and unalterable condition.” 

“Can you find in your heart to say so? May we not rather 
say,” replied the professor, — and his voice fell almost solemnly, 
— “that this suffering is one step more in the process through 
which the Creator would renew His creations ?” 

He paused for a few seconds as if to add impressiveness to 
his words. 

“What is this suffering termed in Holy Scripture? It is only 
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death, the second death; and has not death its resurrection ? 
and, when the full brightness of life has come, shall not death 
vanish with the bractea before the petals of the expanding 
flower, and with the petals before the fruit itself? The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is Death.” 

Dr. Clement shook his head and was silent, though the large 
brown eyes of Aspasia searched eagerly his placid face for a 
token of assent. 

“ This is not Christianity,” he at length remarked. 

“For my part,” said the divinity student, “I prefer to believe 
in the annihilation of the wicked rather than in the eternity of 
their punishment.” 

“My dear young man,” answered Professor Frere, turning 
round to his youthful interlocutor with a bland smile, “do you 
think you exactly know what is meant by annihilation? No, I 
will not ask you to define the term, and I will leave to the 
professor of logic in your divinity school to explain to you that 
the word conveys no definite meaning to the human mind, — is, 
in fact, unthinkable.” 

“He was doubtless alluding to what is called conditional im- 
mortality,” put in Dr. Clement, “a theory which perhaps ad- 
mits of being reduced to an absurdity. That the Creator should 
give immortality and then take it away seems to imply a con- 
tradiction, 2 ¢, an impossibility. We cannot conceive even 
Creative Power arresting, without some change into a correla- 
tive force, the slightest motion which our own volition gives to 
the smallest material object. The course of an immortal exist- 
ence once started, it would imply a contradiction in Deity to 
arrest it. It would be as easy for Almighty power to obliterate 
or recast the events of the past. Even Omnipotence cannot 
despoil us of that bliss of yesterday which is yet a real factor 


in our life to-day, — 
Neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 


“T fail to see the point of your metaphysical argument,”’ ob- 
served Judge Wilkins, “and it seems to me that we may meet the 
question just as well on a moral ground. If punishment for the 
wicked is intended in the next world, it is hard to see how this 
could be brought about by the sudden ending to them of a con- 
scious existence. There are hosts of men who would gladly 
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hail the death of the beasts of the field as their prospect, if such 
a portion purchased for them the present indulgence of their 
passions. The violent and bloody would then find the ‘de a//’ 
and ‘ the end all’ ‘here upon this bank and shoal of time,’ and 
would be prepared, with fuller confidence, to ‘jump the life to 
come.’ But it is a more serious objection, to my mind, that this 
theory alters to our eyes the character of Gop, and represents 
him as the Destroyer, and not as the Creator and Saviour of 
life. Here would be a Father slaying the children of His love 
because He had no power to train and discipline them or save 
them to a completed manhood.” 

“ Your reference to the love of Gop, Judge,” interposed the 
professor, “may perhaps carry you a little farther than you 
intend. This point, as I have before intimated, is the hinge of 
our whole controversy, —I mean this point of the love of Gop 
for universal man. The question is, how far this love, revealed 
to us as it is so plainly in a hundred thrilling and pathetic 
passages in Scripture, — how far is it to be satisfied; and satis- 
fied it can only be by being understood and returned by the 
self-surrender of its object. This reflection was lately forced 
upon my mind in a very painful way. I was reading the other 
evening a novel of Balzac, in which occurs the sentence: ‘ Rien 
ne resemble a l’amour divin, que l'amour sans espoir.” What! I 
said to myself, is this mighty, this marvellous love of Gop to 
be hopeless? The thought was painful, and I read no more 
in the book that night. My mind was suddenly occupied with 
thoughts before which the keenest and most sympathetic analy- 
sis and delineation of those struggles of a human heart seemed 
mere trifling. Of course we enter the area of mystery, the 
penumbra of that cloud-wrapped Presence which makes our 
vision darker each step we approach it, when we speak of 
Deity (although we speak in the language of Scripture) as 
moved by even the most exalted of human passions. Yet the 
words of inspiration would be meaningless, unless they con- 
veyed to our minds the notion of ‘the Most High which inhab- 
iteth eternity,’ seeking to unite to Himself the children of whom 
He is the very Father, to attract towards the recesses of His 
boundless wisdom and beauty beings towards whom He feels 
Himself to be attracted, and with every expedient of power and 
Knowledge to bridge the gulf that separates His beloved from 
His heart and from His arms. S. Ambrose said to Monica: 
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‘It is impossible that your son, the child of such tears and such 
prayers, should be a castaway.’ And is the love of Gop to be 
spent in vain upon His children? Can it be possible that this 
wonderful drama of the Creator and His creatures is to turn 
out a hideous Frankenstein, wherein the product of creative 
power is never to appear upon the scene but as the thwarter of 
Him who is the author of his mysterious life, — never but as 
the scorner of His love, the disappointer of His generous pur- 
pose? Have we here a theology where the love of Gop is 
without hope, and the despair of His creatures is without love?” 

“‘ My dear professor,” anxiously interposed Dr. Clement, “are 
you not shutting your eyes to the other side of the picture? 
There is revealed in Scripture not only a love, but also a wrath 
of Gop. If there bea relationship and a character which attracts 
in the creature, there may be also — yes, and there is —a spirit 
of rebellion that repels and excites not the love, but the hatred 
of Gop. This brings us to the mystery which lies so close to 
all these questions, — a mystery, too, which you seem to admit. 
I believe it practically insoluble by reason, though grasped 
by faith. For here we have the Deity contributing every fac- 
tor to the problem, foreseeing its issue and solution from the 
outset, yet claiming from His creatures accountability for the 
sum and the result of it. In humility and faith I admit the 
accountability, and I am content to explain, as the decree of 
Gop revealed in Scripture, the condemnation of the reprobate 
to unending and hopeless punishment.” 

“I consider,” calmly replied the professor, “that your last 
argument contains, if it needs any, its own answer. Refutation 
is of course impossible. But let me without arrogance put in 
one plea for the human race. What strikes me as the largest 
assumption which you have as yet made is that by which you 
exclude hope from the future of the rejected. Can you really 
believe in a conscious existence without hope, or have you for- 
gotten how every pulse and every breath and every thought owe 
to hope all their poise and motion even in this life? When I 
speak of the hope of the rejected I am not speaking of a well- 
grounded hope, nor do I discuss here how far such hope 7s well 
grounded ; but I believe that Dante wrote in vain over the dark 


portal, — 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate. 


In short, he contradicts himself by giving to the sufferers of his 
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Inferno that restless curiosity about the living which shows their 
hope that even from the other world some ray reflected from 
the lot of others may illumine theirs. More truthful is the mood 
described by Bulwer in his Sisyphus, — 
‘But if it never reach ?’ 

The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 

The stone came whirling back. ‘Fool,’ said the shade, 

‘Then mine at worst is everlasting hope.’ 

Again uprose the stone. 
In each of the three Infernos of literature prophecy is the 
gift of the miserable, and hope is the twin brother of prophecy ; 
for prophecy always has an end in view, —a change,—and in 
the prospect of a change is hope. The very persistency in suf- 
fering must bring with it a sense of achievement, and with the 
sense of achievement the sense of triumph. On this follows the 
still bolder outlook towards the ¢o de, based on the experience 
of the das bcen. Dante has illustrated this feature of human 
character in Cavalcanti, guel/lo magnanimo, who in the poet's 
sublime words, from his furnace-tomb, — 
S’ ergea col petto e colla fronte, 
Com’ avesse lo’nferno in gran dispitto. 

Did the Creator ever give His creatures an instinct whose 
prompting was to be abortive? Here is a spirit which remains 
unbroken by every stroke of torment, thus showing itself so far 
at least superior to the tormentors, and elevated to something 
which in this world would be called peace ; and if peace is not 
happiness, in what does happiness consist ?”’ 

We all saw that Dr. Clement was almost becoming impatient 
at these words. Repressing with an evident effort his displeasure, 
he at last replied with a smile, — 

“You must tell us, before we proceed to question the the- 
ology of your last argument, or arguments, how much of what 
you have said is to be taken as a serious conviction, and how 
much as a merely academic flourish of literary criticism. If 
your remarks partake of the latter character, I should as soon 
think of trying to controvert them as to follow a will-o’-the-wisp 
with an extinguisher. Your theories remind me of the tower- 
ing phantom, with tall forehead and streaming beard, which 
meets the hero of Undine in the forest: if a sword be drawn 
upon it, it vanishes in a misty spray of water. Theology does 
not fight with adversaries such as these. For my own part, I 
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only care to grapple with what I feel are the distorted convic- 
tions of others, not their ever-changing fancies. These argu- 
ments and illustrations, based on only probable assumptions, 
and enforced by literary criticisms more or less far-fetched and 
irrelevant, cannot be taken as theology. Your own training as 
a scientific man, perhaps, makes it difficult for you to appre- 
ciate the responsibility of belief. You hold one theory of light 
to-day; you will have no hesitation in changing it for another 
to-morrow, if you think the other is more plausible. But he who 
holds a truth of Christianity will never surrender it, but will die 
for the sake of maintaining it.” 

“ Thank you, Dr. Clement. Perhaps I have deserved this lec- 
ture,” said the professor, smiling good-humoredly; “but I was 
not aware that the Church had made a dogmatic utterance on 
this point.” 

“The voice of the living Church through many centuries has 
been uniform, and this is sufficient answer to all your views.” 

“‘ But the language of Scripture ?— for this must be the final 
arbiter,” said Frere. 

“T will talk to you about that another time,” said Dr. Clem- 
ent, rising, and bidding his host and hostess good-night. 

W. EpipHanius WILSON. 
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LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 


Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. By ALFRED TENNysoN, P. L., 
D.C. L. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


THE poet laureate of England has won a place in literature 
which makes his every utterance eagerly awaited, and as eagerly 
read when once published. He is the favored poet of the cen- 
tury among the cultivated listeners to whom he sings ; and he 
sings in an age of advanced civilisation, an age whose intellec- 
tual standards are lofty, an age of widening liberality, and one, 
too, which presents in quarters where materialism has not extin- 
guished faith, that phase of religious earnestness which combines 
reverence with intellectual fearlessness. Aboveall, he is the poet 
of a monarchy, and of a monarchy under which a pure court 
and an aristocracy not wanting in types of traditional nobility 
have given him fair grounds for praising the personal represen- 
tatives of power without incurring the faintest suspicion of 
flattery. 

No English poet has lived to see his works more generally 
read, studied, and imitated by a wide circle of admirers. And 
deservedly so. The fine tact with which, after his first poetic 
essays, he felt the pulse of his public and timed his music to its 
beats must excite the admiration of all who recognise in Tenny- 
son the English singer of the nineteenth century. He has sung 
in an age of vivid national life and strong intellectual character- 
istics. Never since the reign of the first Charles has the spirit 
of the Renaissance in Art and of the Reformation in Religion 
been so feeble in England as in the noon of Tennyson’s poetic 
day. But medizval di/ettanti had not quenched the keen Hel- 
lenism which the universities fostered and kept alive, and one 
great discovery in physical science —a discovery which places 
Darwin on a plane with Newton — had so dazzled the professors 
of materialism that the most deeply rooted opinions of philoso- 
phy were threatened by them with disturbance. Each of these 
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features of the time is in turn reflected by Tennyson, who ranges 
from Galahad and the Holy Grail to the goddesses on “ many- 
fountained Ida,” and sees the career of Ulysses through the eyes 
of Dante. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far the eager public 
discussions on the marriage relation and marriage law gave him 
the cue for Enoch Arden, and what suggestions he received for 
his Princess from the earliest endeavors that were being made 
for the equal education of the sexes. The /x Memoriam fell in 
harmoniously with the arguments which science on the one hand 
forced the Christian apologist to repeat in support of the soul’s 
immortality, while the views of Maurice, Erskine, and others 
brought into prominence questions of Eschatology more strictly 
theological, and prepared the minds of men for the intimation 


that 
Something good 


Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood : 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast in rubbish to the void, 

When Gop has made the pile complete. 


The Jdylls of the King enshrined the portrait of a living prince, 
who seemed to the poet none other than his own ideal knight, 
and there is a distinctly modern application in the allegory 
sometimes detected in these poems by critics who assume that 
the poet was here, as in other points, a disciple and imitator of 
Dante and Spenser. 

But it is perhaps chiefly to his skill in the use of language 
that Tennyson owes his proud position as the poet of the 
scholar. What can exceed the refined softness of his melan- 
choly passages? What more delicate touch than his can fix the 
nuances of a sentimental fancy, a quaint landscape, or a lady’s 
toilet? We are not so sure that he has the same skill in the 
presentation of a joyous mood. His figures are all too shadowy, 
too fantastic, too elegant, to give way to the dominion of so 
vivid, so demonstrative, so human an experience. They are like 
the figures of Watteau, moving in silks and feathers, and breath- 
ing a scented air, and in every sense he portrays, the overmas- 
tering influence of his style, which sometimes almost degenerates 
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into mannerism, keeps our attention as much fixed upon the ar- 
tist as upon his creations. His pauses, his deft preservation of 
melody, his curiosa felicitas verborum, are as obtrusive as the 
blue pigment in which are drawn the designs on a porcelain 
vase, preserving through every detail of landscape and group the 
monotone, which is still a monotone of conscious and fastidious 
perfection. What an artist he is! Well has he earned the title 
which Virgil won, of being a learned poet. His knowledge of 
other literatures shows itself in every brilliant passage of his 
works. Scarcely a vivid touch of description in the masterpieces 
of Greek, Latin, or Italian literature but has its echo or its re- 
production in the pages of Tennyson, and these mosaics are so 
finely, so skilfully inserted, so delicately cut and polished for 
their places, as to form with his own workmanship a smooth 
and harmonious whole, so beautiful and so enchanting that we 
scarcely resent the marks of the file too often traceable in the 
elaboration of all this daintiness, this 


Jacinth-work of subtilest jewelry. 


On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that much of this 
exquisite art has been lavished on trifles which lack even the 
element of sincere human passion as their groundwork. Some 
topics of this kind he has handled in his own unrivalled way with 
a marvellous rhetoric and suggestiveness of description that al- 
most redeem the paltriness of their import. On such occasions 
he reminds us of the Chinese toiler, who squanders with an ar- 
tistic instinct, unerring but destitute of emotion, the labor of a 
year in the carving of a single useless bauble. It is thus that 
the trick of his style has been caught and exercised as their chief 
literary stock in trade by thousands of bric-a-brac poets, who 
count themselves as his disciples. 

One of the most characteristic of Tennyson’s earlier poems is 
his Locksley Hall. In it we find a vivid portraiture of some of 
the features of the great Victorian era, and on the trite thread 
of a story of disappointed love he has strung such epigrams of 
passion and imagination as are perhaps unrivalled in the poetry 
of the century. 

The book of poems recently published by Lord Tennyson 
contains, besides Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, a drama, The 
Promise of May, a short ode on the opening of the Indian Colo- 
nial Exhibition, and a patriotic lyric on Zhe Fleet. In poems 
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which have been evoked by some public or patriotic occasion 
Tennyson always falls below his level. The tone of The Fleet 
can only be characterised as peevish. The verses on the open- 
ing of the Exhibition are about on a par with his Form, Form, 
Rifiemen, Form, published at the beginning of the volunteer 
movement in England. 

We have spoken of the present poet laureate as the poet of 
the hour. We do not, however, feel that he always represents 
in his verse the best features of national thought and aspiration 
in each phase of his poetic utterance. Yet never does he show 
more clearly his claim to this title with respect to some points 
in present opinion than in this new Locksley Hall or in The 
Promtse of May. Those who charge Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After with the spirit of pessimism lay too serious an indictment 
against it. Perhaps they forget that pessimism is a term of te- 
leology, and applies not so much to an interpretation of a past 
and present condition of things as to a forecast of the ultimate 
end and purpose of all those features of evil and suffering 
which blacken the prospect as well as the retrospect. In short, 
Tennyson would be out of fashion were he anything but an 
agnostic. 

Chaos, Cosmos, Cosmos Chaos, who can tell how all will end! 
It is true that the dreams of the old Locksley Hall have had 
no fulfilment ; that 

Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be 


have found no realisation. 
The fairy tales of Science and the long results of Time 


have become flat and unprofitable, 


Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest commonplace. 


Science has actually ruined Art. 
Art and Grace are less and less, 
Science grows, and Beauty dwindles. 

But he adds a darker hue to his picture. 

Is it well that, while we range with Science, glorying in the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime? 

That among the glooming alleys Progress halts with palsied feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street ? 
He wonders whether our Evil and our Good may not be prac- 
tically beyond the control of the individual, and his Fatalism 


suggests, — 
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There may be those about us whom we neither know nor name. 
Felt within us as ourselves, the Powers of Good, the Powers of III, 
Strewing balm or shedding poison in the fountains of the will. 
In the Locks/ey Hall of his early enthusiasm he saw in the future 
a time — 
When the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the parliament of men, the federation of the world. 
In the Locks/ey Hall of sixty years after he doubts, and asks, — 
After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless May ? 


After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism, and Jacquerie, 

Some diviner force to guide us thro’ the days I shall not see? 

Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue ? 

Warless ? when her tens are thousands and her thousands millions, then — 
All her harvests all too narrow — who can fancy warless men ? 


Warless ? war will die out late, then. Will it ever? late or soon ? 
Can it, till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world, the moon ? 


Now these passages seem to contain an exact representation 
of the current feeling of the day in many circles, — a feeling of 
sated curiosity, of doubt, — resulting in uncertainty : no knowl- 
edge and no faith: Agnosticism, in short. 

The Promise of May strikes us as the saddest example of 
conformity to some fleeting standards of the day which this 


volume presents. 

As a literary study the drama is interesting. In the Alexan- 
drian age of Greek literature, — the age of critics and commenta- 
tors, when men concentrated their energies rather on expounding 
the old than in producing new masterpieces, — Theocritus dis- 
covered a fresh view of poetic inspiration, and, instead of heroes 
and demigods, put upon his stage the hind and the shepherd — 
their daily life, their hopes, and their loves. The broad Doric 
of the Sicilian peasant became in his hands an exquisite instru- 
ment for his ever-varying description and his stream of natural 
dialogue. The writings of Tennyson betray a life-long study of 
Theocritus and his school, and the whole motif, and every sev- 
eral phrase of beauty which distinguish the most remarkable pas- 
sage in the Princess are taken direct from the Sicilian Pastorals. 
There is a striking parallel between the Alexandrian and the 
Victorian age. It is only recently, however, that the English 
poet laureate has sought in the provincial dialects of England 
a language for his creations which corresponds with the Doric 
of the ancient world. In the Promise of May he has given 
this resource a fuller development than ever before in his writ- 
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ings, yet it is not too much to say that he suffers in the compar- 
ison when we set his work in this department side by side with 
that of the Dorsetshire poet, Barnes. 

When we come to study the motif of the Promise of May 
we are irresistibly reminded of the fact that Renan has also 
lately written his L’Adbdesse de Fouarre. The standard of mod- 
ern fiction is fast slipping away into the grooves which a Pos- 
itivist philosophy has cut for it. Positivism tells us that the 
actual is the only real, just as the modern physiologist would 
believe that when he has dissected the body and chronicled the 
phenomena of organic life he has reached a full notion of the 
sum of Being. The older models of art, while they described 
the progress of life’s drama, painful and revolting as it might 
sometimes be, generally threw out some intimations as to the 
realities of right and wrong, and the existence of an Eternal 
Providence, underlying and overarching Life. Behind the ac- 
tual they shed the light of the ideal, and gave some hints as to 
the real proportions of present events, and the possible reconcil- 
iation of suffering with the justice and mercy and beneficence 
of a Supreme Being. But this is not the art of Zola, of Dau- 
det, of Henry James, even of Howells, and in the Promise of 
May it is not the art of Tennyson. It is said of the greatest 
British statesman of our day, that he follows every veering 
change in the political weathercock of the people. This is, per- 
haps, an age when convictions are easily laid aside or changed, 
and to be different from the majority is to be behind them. 
Can we wonder at the changes of mood experienced by a courtly 
and fashionable poet? The poet laureate has, at any rate, the 
satisfaction of feeling that no Positivist novelist of the day has 
succeeded in creating a situation more miserable, hopeless, and 
unmoral than that to which he has reduced his characters in the 
denouement of his last drama. There is not even the light shed 
upon an imaginary catastrophe which poetic justice sometimes 
brings in obedience to the common instinct which anticipates in 
works of art the reconciliation and the adjustment which too 
often in real life is postponed beyond the limit of mundane ex- 
perience. Such a tale as this is to be called unmoral because it 
shows no way out of a heart-rending entanglement, suggests no 
lesson, and in cold-blood states each loathsome step in the prog- 
ress of atheistic crime. There is here no attempt whatever to 
employ any of the myriad resources of the poet's manifold art 
in hinting at the true color and proportions of such events as 
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these in reference to a standard of life which lies outside its 
phenomena ; thus follows the implication that in this and simi- 
lar phenomena the whole sum of life is comprehended. But in 
this, as in other respects, Tennyson is the poet of the hour. 

We do not know how far it may be considered a depreciative 
criticism which pronounces this sentence upon the veteran cory- 
phzeus of his English contemporaries. Some strains of poetry 
are only valuable for the reason that they do partake of this 
ephemeral character. For in point of fact there are two func- 
tions in the priesthood of song. The one is to give voice to the 
temporary and momentary moods of the people, to catch by 
sympathy, to utter aloud, and, if possible, to glorify, the tone 
of those who struggle and those who suffer, and those who 
think, in the fight, in the calamity, in the questionings of the 
hour. 

But there is also another function of the poet. He may be 
one who comes forth to the concourse of his fellow-men from 
the seclusion of great thoughts and high emotions, as the 
prophet from the wilderness, bringing with him the breath of 
the wilderness, and bursting into an utterance whose truth lies 
rather in the nature of things than in the feverish opinions of 
the hour. Such a poet pierces to the heart not of men, but of 
humanity. He is the World-Poet (we/¢tdichter). He rouses as- 
pirations which are common to all mankind of all time. He 
points to fountains that have always been open, and to heights 
that have always looked down and beckoned the climber to 
their gleaming peaks. Yet his message never lacks that vivid- 
ness and reality which genius gathers from the circumstance of 
the moment. Not faintly or waveringly does the torch of in- 
spiration shed upon the complications of the hour the light of 
those eternal principles which purge and emancipate the world. 
But such a work as this belongs to one who is not the poet of a 
polished coterie, but the priest of his race. His message has in 
itself that vital element of truth which survives all the muta- 
tions of the world ; and to such a poet the temple of his fame 
is built upon those principles of human life and experience 
which remain permanent factors in every phase of the world’s 
history. The floods may come, and the winds may beat, but he 
has builded upon the rock, —that rock whose foundations strike 
down to the abysmal depths which we cannot explore without 
coming upon the unchangeable and the Eternal who laid them. 
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NON-THEISTIC ETHICS. 


The Final Aim of Moral Action. By Tuomas Stanton Colt, 
Ph.D. Mind, Vol. XI. No. XLIILI. 


ALL students of recent religious thought must have been 
deeply interested in the so-called “Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture,” which had its rise in New York a few years ago under 
the lead of Professor Felix Adler, and which has since been mak- 
ing such notable progress in Chicago under Mr. Salter. It may 
be deemed more or less of a misnomer to designate this move- 
ment as a phase of religious thought, for its adherents deny 
their belief in the existence of a personal Gop and in all other 
distinctively religious dogmas. Yet their philanthropy bears so 
marked a Christian cast, their methods are so largely modelled 
after those of a religious society, their aim is so plainly to sup- 
ply the felt religious want in the human heart, that the “ So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture” may, for all practical purposes, be 
classed as a religious movement. The creed of the society is, 
to put it briefly, “Be good.” It starts on the assumption of 
the absolutely binding authority of the moral imperative. It 
rejects materialism as inconsistent with the facts of conscious- 
ness, and would set before men a high ideal of unselfishness 
manifesting itself in works of love as the goal of human life, 
the one object worth striving after. The society has thus 
much to commend it to the Christian Church; it stands out in 
clear-cut opposition to the purely utilitarian tendencies of the 
present day ; its practical end, the re-creating of men in right- 
eousness, has much kinship with the aim of Curist’s gospel. 
Meanwhile, there are two patent weaknesses in the whole the- 
ory. The question remains to be answered, What is the philo- 
sophical basis of the moral imperative, why is man bound to 
obey the right? And, secondly, What motive-power can be 
brought to bear on the human heart which shall make it indeed 
righteous, ow can the perverse will be converted? There are 
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those who deem Gop the only rational ground of morals, and 
Curist the only Saviour of men. What does the Ethical Soci- 
ety propose as substitutes ? 

As far as we know, the most elaborate attempt yet made by 
any member of the society to investigate morals philosophically 
is an article which appeared in Mind, a quarterly review of 
psychology and philosophy, Vol. XI. No. 43, and which has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form and widely circulated as a 
part of the new ethical gospel. The writer of this article, 
which is entitled 7e Final Aim of Moral Action, is Mr. Stan- 
ton Coit, Ph. D., an ardent disciple of the movement, and a man 
notable among the younger philosophical scholars of the coun- 
try. We may expect to find in this essay as strong and clever a 
plea as can well be made for a non-theistic system of ethics. It 
is worth the pains, therefore, to inquire carefully what Dr. Coit 
has accomplished. 

In this brief review we shall eschew as far as possible all dis- 
tinctively philosophical expression, and attempt to put Dr. Coit’s 
arguments and conclusions in the plainest English, that even 
the man of ordinary intelligence may see what the society offers 
as the best substitute for Christian ends and motives. We must 
throughout bear in mind, moreover, that the writer rejects ab- 
solutely the being of a personal Gop and all hopes of personal 
immortality as unverified fancies, the mere metaphysical projec- 
tions of the human mind. 

Dr. Coit begins by clearing the ground of all irrelevant mat- 
ter. “All questions of morals resolve themselves practically 
into these two: What ought to be my final aim in life? and 
What ought I to do to attain that end?” But owing to the 
psychological law that the final aim chosen modifies the whole 
nature of the chooser, predisposing him to that action which 
makes for itself, — the main problem of ethics is solved if the 
final aim of moral action be once for all and clearly determined. 
Dr. Coit would impress on his readers that the purpose of this 
essay is practical, not abstract ; he objects to the course pur- 
sued by most modern moralists in that their investigation has 
been mainly confined to the origin of the moral sentiments and 
the universal standard of right action; whereas the distinguish- 
ing mark of this new departure is that it seeks solely for “that 
act by which a man shall mould himself into all virtue at once.” 

One cannot but feel a little regret, however, that Dr. Coit has 
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so utterly declined to follow in the wake of other “ modern mor- 
alists,” at least to the extent of giving us some hint as to what 
he conceives to be the rational ground of right as distinguished 
from wrong. “In our investigation,” he says, “ we shall make 
but one presupposition, namely, that right and wrong are not 
merely fictitious qualities of conduct.” But what are they? This 
curt negation is hardly sufficient to satisfy the craving of the 
human mind to know something concerning the nature of enti- 
ties which, once acknowledged, trench upon man’s action so con- 
stantly and imperiously. If régh¢ inheres in the nature of a 
personal Gop, the question is answered ; wrong is seen at once 
as a treasonable discord, the setting up of the finite will in op- 
position to the Infinite Will. Deny Gonp’s being, and right and 
wrong become mere abstractions ; “fictitious” qualities of con- 
duct they may not be, but unexplained qualities they certainly 
are; the demand of the right to unquestioning obedience re- 
mains quite unjustified. Thus the argument of this practical 
essay is rather inconsistently based on two terms, right and 
wrong, which are left abstract and unexplained. 

But Dr. Coit clearly recognises that he must discover some 
distinguishing mark of right action, or else leave men in a mere 
haze of doubt. For practical ends he must set forth “ the uni- 
versal criterion” of right. This the writer, in accord with the 
strict scientific method which he affects, proceeds to discover 
by pure induction. All actions which men have in the long run 
deemed right are distinguished by the characteristic that they 
either definitely make for “ the permanent happiness of society,” 
or are supposed to do so. “The tendency to promote universal 
happiness” is then “the objective standard of moral worth.” 
Dr. Coit claims for this dictum a place among the intuitions of 
reason. One hardly has the heart to object to this somewhat 
high-handed procedure, seeing how hard-pressed the writer is 
to justify his “criterion.” He cannot justify altruism as the 
test of moral worth on S. John’s ground: “If Gop so loved us 
then ought we also to love one another,” for he does not believe 
in the love of Gop. And considering the natural inclination of 
the human heart toward selfishness, the difficulty of losing 
thought of self in the contemplation of larger ends affecting 
others, perhaps the writer could not do better than to render 
his universal criterion philosophically sacred by transporting it 
into that mysterious region of primary intuitions. But he 
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straightway acknowledges that there are objections to mak- 
ing universal happiness the fixa/ aim of moral action. The 
distinction drawn between “universal criterion” and “ final 
aim,” though somewhat subtile, is perhaps justifiable. The 
final aim must have something of persuasive power in it, and 
provided only it is not inconsistent with universal happiness, it 
will win its right of place by the practical moving power which 
it may possess over the wills of men. 

Universal happiness cannot be the final aim, because “the 
notion of it, on account of its abstractness, would require a high 
degree of rationalisation in a man in order to take hold of his 
imagination and stir his enthusiasm.” “The love of all men 
simply as human beings is psychologically the latest developed 
of all the motives to right action.”’ But there are other reasons 
why universal happiness is ill-adapted to become ine final aim 
of conduct. “Universal happiness can mean only the happiness 
which will pervade society when perfect righteousness has tri- 
umphed, together with whatever happiness the advance toward 
moral victory may admit of.” Hence it is something far re- 
moved in time; attainment of the end cannot be seen. And 
will universal happiness ever be attained? This question raises 
a doubt which totally unfits Dr. Coit’s “ universal criterion ” for 
being a moving moral power among men. Dr. Coit says frankly, 
“Its ultimate attainment can never be positively assured.” With- 
out faith in Gop we should feel that the somewhat dreary con- 
clusions of the writer were justified. 


Historians, economists, statesmen, and moral philosophers, all who 
are best acquainted with the forces in human nature which determine 
the course of history, are never pleasant optimists. The results of 
their insight and experience are as likely to crush one with a foreboding 
sense of ultimate failure as to inspire with the hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. .. . Perhaps the majority of men will grow more selfish and 
short-sighted, and the sum of misery increase. 


But meanwhile does Dr. Coit see all that is involved in this 
confession ? The true end of moral action is universal happi- 
ness ; tendency towards this is the universal criterion of right. 
So far as we can discover, the essence of right action is con- 
ceived as consisting in the fact that it makes for this end ; yet 
all the while universal happiness is a mere intellectual concep- 
tion which answers to no corresponding reality, honest induc- 
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tion leads the writer to conclude that it may never be realised. 
Can morality be reasonable in the true sense and yet be based 
on a pure abstraction? If it centres in a person, it grounds 
itself in the highest reason; if it centres in a mere projection 
of the intellect, why may not morality prove a deceitful will-o- 
the-wisp, leading the individual into all suffering, which shall 
eventuate only in nothingness. Dr. Coit indeed recognises this 
as an insuperable objection to making universal happiness the 
final aim of moral action; but remembering the distinction 
which he draws between universal criterion and final aim, is 
not universal happiness equally unfitted by the above confession 
to masquerade as the “criterion” of ethics? But to hasten on 
to the positive conclusions of the essay. The final aim of moral 
action is at last discovered ; it is the inward peace which attends 
devotion to the right. The fact of this peace is attested by 
“every philosopher from Socrates to Plotinus, from Spinoza to 
Schopenhauer,” as well as by “the cardinal doctrines of life 
which Buddhism and Christianity teach.” “It is a form of 
happiness which is bound up in the very consciousness of 
doing right; it is attainable every moment of our conscious 
lives, and no external power can rob us of it except by robbing 
us of consciousness itself.” 

This, then, is the upshot of the essay. A man may not set 
up right as in itself the aim of his moral activity, for this in- 
volves that “such activity has worth out of all relation to human 
consciousness, an absolute worth.” And as there is no Gop, 
this is unreasonable. He may not aim at universal happiness, 
for this is too far away and too doubtful of realisation to stir 
his emotion and govern his will. And so he is driven to look 
within his own heart alone and seek his own best and highest 
happiness, that peace of conscience which for some mysterious, 
indeed utterly inexplicable reason, follows on right action. Mo- 
rality is at bottom egoisiic hedonism, and has for its final aim 
the peace of the individual human heart. 

Dr. Coit here reaches the summit of his investigation. The 
rest of the essay is only filled with various turnings of this, his 
main thesis, from side to side, to guard against misapprehen- 
sions : and, must we add, with half-veiled apologies for a theory 
which rather revolts his own moral consciousness. He first 
pleads for sudjectivity against those who object because of the 
danger of morbidness and the like arising therefrom. And 
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certainly Dr. Coit establishes his point in so far as proving 
that more self-examination, more reasonable acquaintance with 
the secrets of one’s own heart, were a healthful antidote to the 
superficial and materialistic life of the present. But occasion- 
ally his enthusiasm for subjectivity betrays him into something 
very near akin to nonsense, as when he suggests that the long- 
ing of the human heart for “something to rest in, something 
eternal, unchangeable, and at the same time strong and tender,” 
— in other words, the crying need which man has ever felt for 
a Father in Heaven, —is amply satisfied by pondering the sweet 
self-approbation which comes of having done the right. At 
least, if such be Dr. Coit’s experience, his individual heart- 
needs are rather more easily solaced than those of most of 
mankind. 

Dr. Coit’s attempt to prove that his theory is not at bottom 
purely egoistic is sadly futile. “It does not follow, because the 
end must be consciously aimed at that it must always be the 
centre of attention. It is natural and normal for the will to 
allow the final aim to move from the verge of consciousness 
to the centre and back again, according as may best serve the 
end itself.” In other words, my end is my own peace of con- 
science, but I must not think too much about it. I must think 
about the right, or else I shall miss the very peace after which 
I am striving. I must, in fact, play a little game of hide-and- 
seek with myself, must make believe that the right is my end 
when it is not so at all, but on the contrary I am aiming at 
happiness. As to the practical result of this game, as conceived 
by Dr. Coit, namely, that “in proportion as we pursue the inner 
satisfaction that comes of devotion to the right, we shall love 
our fellow-men,”’ we should simply say non sequitur. Invert 
the proposition and you have the truth, the truth in accord 
with the gospel of Jesus Curist, “in proportion as we love our 
fellow-men do we attain the inner satisfaction that comes of 
devotion to the right.” But Dr. Coit, being unable to tell why 
we should love our fellows, but sharing in the instinct of the 
natural heart which prompts to love of self, yet still longing, 
for decency’s sake, to work a little altruism into his scheme, 
has simply propounded what is neither self-evidently true nor 
borne witness to by experience. 

But inconsistencies so mar the latter part of the essay as to 
render a review of it quite wide of our present purpose, which 
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is solely to inquire whether the Ethical Society has yet been 
able to justify its position philosophically. The moral of these 
inconsistencies is, however, pertinent. They exhibit the strug- 
gles of one whose ethical experience and whose intellectual 
theories cannot be brought into harmony ; who loves pure be- 
nevolence and acts from it, but cannot justify pure benevolence 
philosophically without acknowledging Gop; of one who, hav- 
ing advocated egoistic hedonism, —for the scheme amounts to 
nothing else, — yet confesses that acts done for the sake of the 
accompanying approval of conscience cannot win for the doer 
“such intense admiration as is gained by deeds done with no 
thought of the inner satisfaction.” The burst of enthusiastic 
rhetoric with which the essay closes, magnifying the fruit which 
may be expected from a general preaching of the “ inner sanc- 
tion” as the one good of life, but thinly veils the meagreness 
of a moral system which makes se/f the ultimate thought of 
every action, however disinterested its outward seeming. 

The “ Society of Ethical Culture” has yet to justify the rea- 
sonableness of its evangel before it will succeed in convincing 
men that righteousness is a thing independent of Gop, and faith 
only a clog to good works. 

WELFoRD L. Rossins. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE story of thé life of William White, first Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, — the first American Bishop consecrated in the Eng- 
lish line of succession, —is the history of the Church to which 
he rendered such momentous service during the first half cen- 
tury of its autonomous existence. The sources of information 
respecting the career of one who bore so intimate and impor- 
tant a part in the Church's organisation on an independent 
basis, and in its development for so long a period of its early 
history, are abundant. Bishop White throughout his long life 
carefully preserved every paper likely to be of use in elucidat- 
ing the measures in which he bore so prominent a part. At 
the request of his friend and brother in the Episcopate, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Hobart, he prepared in September, 1819, an autobio- 
graphical sketch of his early life, which, as annotated and en- 
larged in 1830, is our chief authority for the events which took 
place up to the close of the War of the Revolution. The letters 
addressed to him by the leading men of the Church at home 
and abroad during the whole period of his official life, with the 
drafts of his replies in many cases, carefully preserved by his 
own hand, afford abundant material for illustrating the times in 
which he lived and labored for the Church of Gop. His own 
letters addressed to Seabury, Beach, Leaming, Parker, William 
Smith, Wharton, and others, during the epoch of ecclesiastical 
reconstruction following directly after the war; and later, to 
Hobart, Ravenscroft, Hopkins, and others, written at times of 
exciting debate or apprehended danger in the Church, add to 
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the means in hand for forming a right judgment both of the 
principles and policy this excellent Bishop constantly avowed 
and pursued. To these manuscript sources of information we 
may add the voluminous printed publications of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the periodical literature of the day, the official 
records and documents of the great societies with the founding 
of which this remarkable man was closely connected, and the 
lives and reminiscences of others who were brought into close 
relations with this leader of the Israel of Gop. From these 
abundant stores we propose to draw our incidents and illustra- 
tions of the Bishop’s life and times. We offer the results of our 
labor as a centenary tribute to the memory of him who, on the 
4 of February, a. D. 1787, was by the laying on of hands and 
with prayer made a Bishop of the Church of Gop. No purer 
life, no more saintly career, no more excellent or lovely charac- 
ter, could be described. 


To thee, O saintly WHITE, 
Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 
Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 
Whether they would restore or build — to thee, 
As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 
As one who drew from out faith’s holiest urn 
The purest stream of patient energy. 
WoRDSWORTH’S Lcclesiastical Sonnets, Pt. III. Son. 15. 


CHAPTER I. — ANCESTRY AND YOUTH. 


In a plain house, —doubtless the ordinary three-story brick 
residence which was the usual type of domestic architecture in 
Philadelphia before the Revolution, — situated on the north side 
of Market, between Fourth and Fifth streets,* William White 


* The following notice of Bishop White’s birthplace is communicated by Thomas 
H. Montgomery, Esq., of Philadelphia, the Bishop’s great-grandson : — 

“Born on the premises 179 (now 425) High or Market Street, where his father 
took up housekeeping on his second marriage, and where he resided many years, — 
during the entire time of William’s youth. In an advertisement of the house in 
1745, the owner, Thomas Holland, describes it, ‘A large Dwelling-house, with a 
lot and Garden in Market Street, in which Mr. Robert Grace now lives.’ Colonel 
White’s first advertisement describes his residence ‘where Mr. 7komas Grace for- 
merly lived.’ (Page 154 0f Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas 
White.) On the sale of the property, September 19, 1761, by Thomas Holland’s 
daughters, it is described ‘wherein the said Thomas White now lives’ (Adam Simon 
Kuhn was the purchaser, and his son, Peter Kuhn, taking it in partition, February 
12, 1782, maintained there for many years his well-known auction store). The house 
was twenty feet wide, and the garden extended in depth three hundred and six feet 
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was born on Tuesday, the 24 of March, the last day of the 
year 1747 according to the Old Style, and corresponding with 
the 4 of April, 1748, of the reformed calendar. The ancestry 
of the family of White has been traced with painstaking accu- 
racy * as far back as the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
remotest ancestor whose name has been ascertained — John 
White, born about the year 1450— was a resident of Hulcote, 
an inconsiderable village on the western border of Bedfordshire, 
England, and but a few miles from Newport-Pagnell in Buck- 
inghamshire, the home of the family in later years. An exam- 
ination of his will, dated October 6, 1501, O. S., proves him to 
have been both devout and possessed of means. This inter- 
esting document, written doubtless by the village priest who 
witnessed its execution, is in the curious and contracted law- 
Latin of the period, and, after the manner of the times, com- 
mends the testator’s “soul to Gop, the Blessed Virgin, and all 
the Saints ;” directs that his body should ‘‘be buried in the 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul at Cranfield, before the image 


to Christ Church Cemetery. The house had been built about 1730, eleven years after 
the establishment of the cemetery. Colonel White’s advertisement in 1749 of sun- 
dry goods ‘imported in the last ships from London’ in exchange for his exports 
of tobacco from his Maryland plantations, says, ‘at his house in Market Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, almost opposite to the sign of the Dutch waggon.’ 
In 1750, ‘very good bar iron to be sold by Thomas White at his house in Market 
Street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, almost opposite the Connestogoe waggon.’ 
Again in 1752, ‘at his house . . . almost opposite the sign of the Conestogoa Wagon.’ 
In this last, ‘N. B. He exchanges Pennsylvania for Maryland money, and sells very 
good bar iron.’ This iron was doubtless of his own make, as he was interested in 
two forges in Harford County, Maryland. I well remember the old-time Conestoga 
wagon, which carried all the transportation in Pennsylvania before the canals and 
railroads. The tavern named from it, on Market Street, was a well-known hostelry 
in Philadelphia. The house occupied by Colonel White was taken down prior to 
1856, and the present warehouse erected on its site. In the Pennsylvania Gasette, 
September 14, 1749, appears the following: ‘In the Night, between Monday and 
Tuesday, the House of Colonel White was attempted to be broke open, but the 
Villains were scar’d and did not succeed.’ William’s letter [ Account, etc., p. 154] 
of December, 1765, says, ‘our House is at some Distance from the Hurry of Busi- 
ness,’ the hurry of business being along Front and Second streets, three and four 
blocks off. Around the corner, on Fourth Street, nigh to Arch Street, was the old 
Academy and College where William White was graduated in 1765. In the other 
direction, on Fifth and Chestnut, was located the State House, afterwards Inde- 
pendence Hall.” 

* Vide “ Results of Investigations concerning the Ancestry of the Right Rev- 
erend William White, D.D. By Joseph Lemuel Chester, LL. D., Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, etc., etc.,” in a noble volume entitled 
Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, of Maryland. 
Philadelphia, 1879, pp. 83-124. 
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of the Virgin Mary;” bequeaths “to the high altar of Hul- 
cote six shillings and eight pence for tithes forgotten ;”’ recites 
various bequests of “lights, altar-cloths, etc., to the churches 
of Hulcote, Cranfield, Symstone, Ridgemont, Husborn-Crawley, 
Woburn, Birchmore, Holyngton, Aspley, and Salford ;” devises 
“to the priests in the Monastery of S. Mary the Virgin at Wo- 
burn 20 pence ;” and makes “ Thomas, Abbot of Woburn,” one 
of the residuary legatees of the estate, as well as an executor. 
It is evident that the testator whose last worldly injunctions 
were thus piously begun was a man of considerable wealth, as 
the instrument proceeds to convey lands in nine different par- 
ishes to various members of the family and others, while the 
marriage portion assigned to each of the unwedded daughters 
“ Joane and Alice” is equivalent to fifteen hundred dollars of our 
present money. The second son of this worthy man, who inher- 
ited his father’s name, and was still in his minority in 1501, when 
his father’s will was proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, died possessed of the Manor of Caldecot, in Newport- 
Pagnell. This estate descended to his son Thomas, his grand- 
son Lawrence, and his great-grandson Thomas, all “ Lords of 
the Manor of Caldecot,’”’* and each in the direct line of Bishop 
White's ancestry. William White, the second son of the last- 
named “ Lord of the Manor,” debarred by the law of primogen- 
iture from any share of the manorial rights or acres, did as the 
younger sons of the gentry at that time were wont to do; and 
going up to London, entered into trade. By his industry and 
good success he founded a business to which his descendants 
to the third generation succeeded, and which prospered for up- 
wards of a hundred years. The vocation of this worthy London 
tradesman, “ citizen and haberdasher,” as he styled himself, was 
carried on at Whitefriars’ Dock, close by the old Church of S. 
Bride’s, where Wynkyn De Worde, the early printer, and Love- 
lace, the royalist poet, were buried, and near which Milton lived. 
Later, the family removed, and the business, now described as 
that of “mercers,” was transplanted to Ludgate Hill, under the 
shadow of the new S. Paul’s. The “haberdasher” William 
White, who died in 1676, had a brother John, mentioned in his 
will as living in Virginia. His son William, a “mercer,” who 
died in 1709, had money due to him from a New York mer- 


* The armorial bearings of the family are, “ Argent, on a chevron between three 
wolves’ heads erased sable a leopard’s face or.” (did. p. 85.) 
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chant by the name of Woolzy. His son William, also a “mer- 
cer,” who died in the same year and about seven months before 
his father, was the grandfather of the Bishop. His will, evi- 
dently made when the testator was im extremis, was proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on the 22 of February, 
1708-9, by “his dear and loving wife Elizabeth,’ who was the 
sole executrix. The business on Ludgate Hill having descended 
to his elder brother, William ; Thomas, the second son, born in 
London in 1704, on reaching the age of sixteen, sailed for Mary- 
land, probably in the retinue of Charles Calvert, the cousin of 
Lord Baltimore, who reached the province of which he had been 
appointed governor in 1720. Previous to his departure from 
home, the lad had been apprenticed* to a Mr. Stokes, at that 
time on a visit to England, who was clerk of the county of Bal- 
timore, which then extended as far to the north as the Sus- 
quehanna, The usual fee of one hundred guineas was paid by 
the widowed mother of the young exile, under the impression 
that Mr. Stokes was a member of the bar, and could bring his 
‘apprentice ”” up to this honorable profession. This expectation 
proved futile, as the county clerk was no lawyer; but the young 
“apprentice,” who shortly became the clerk’s deputy, procured 
in time the necessary books, mastered their contents, passed 
the requisite examinations, and was for years an honored mem- 
ber of the Maryland bar. But the position in which he attained 
greater distinction was that of deputy surveyor of the counties 
of Baltimore and Harford in Maryland, acting as the direct rep- 
resentative of the lord proprietary and traversing the vast, wild 
territory of his district, and marking and establishing the metes 
and bounds thereof, just as, a little later, and not many miles to 
the southward, George Washington surveyed the domain of the 
Fairfaxes, and prepared himself, by endurance of exposure, and 
by uprightness and exactitude in mental and business relations, 
to be the Father of his Country. Here in the parish of Spes- 
utiz the settler founded a home, and increased in wealth and 
honors, serving faithfully his king, his Gop, and his fellow-men. 
Here he married Sophia, the daughter of John Hall, Esq., of 
Cranberry Hall, in Baltimore County, allying himself thus to a 
family of high position and possessed of extensive estates. Here 


* The connection of a law-student with his principal was styled an apprenticeship 
in common with the relation between artificers and those learning their respective 
trades. 
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children were born to him, all daughters, — Sophia, Elizabeth, 
and Sarah Charlotte. Here he gained the title and commission 
first as major and then as colonel ; and here he contracted his 
lifelong friendship with the governor of Maryland, Samuel Ogle, 
appointed in 1731 in the room of Benedict Leonard Calvert, who 
was frequently a visitor, both in his Maryland and in his Philadel- 
phia home, and who delighted to bestow upon his friend offices and 
honors other than those we have mentioned. Here his estates 
increased, till in Harford County alone, in 1777, he was taxed for 
nearly eight thousand acres of land. Here he served as a ves- 
tryman in the ancient parish of Spesutiz, having first qualified 
on the 29 of May, 1731, and continuing in office until the 3 of 
June, 1734. Again on Easter Monday, 1742, he was chosen to 
this post, taking, as was then required, the oaths of allegiance, 
abhorrency, and abjuration, — tests required by legislative en- 
actment from 1716 till 1776, — and continuing to serve till 1745, 
three years after the death of his beloved wife. Wearying of 
his desolate home in Maryland, Colonel White removed to Phil- 
adelphia, and on the 7 of May, 1747, O. S., he was married 
at Christ Church by the Rev. Robert Jenney, LL. D., rector, to 
Esther, widow of the late John Newman, and daughter of Abra- 
ham and Mary Hewlings, of Burlington, New Jersey. Two chil- 
dren were the result of this second marriage, — William, the 
subject of this sketch, and Mary, who married the celebrated 
Robert Morris. Colonel White, in removing to Philadelphia, 
had not dispossessed himself of the large estates which he had 
acquired in Maryland; and it was on one of his semi-annual 
visits to his old home that he died, on the 29 of September, 
1779, on the farm and in the house of his daughter by his first 
marriage, Sophia Hall, and attended during his short, sharp ill- 
ness by his wife and son. His life had been an active, use- 
ful, and honored one, both in Church and State.* As a vestry- 
man, and liberal supporter of Spesutiz parish, Old S. George's, 
Maryland, and, on his removal to the city, as one of the earliest 
trustees of the College and Academy of Philadelphia, —an office 
which he filled for thirty years,t —he showed that devotion to 
the interests of religion and learning which might be expected 

* “ My father,” says Bishop White, “left the world with the reputation of unsullied 
integrity through life.” 

t In the Catalogue of the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, 1749-1877 
Philadelphia, 1877, Colonel White is recorded as one of the “ founders.” 
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of a Christian gentleman. Crippled* for the last twenty-two 
years of his life bya fall from his carriage, he was debarred from 
society other than that which gathered around his own hospi- 
table fireside ; but his reputation for unsullied integrity, his wide 
experience, and the ripeness of his understanding, coupled with 
the charm of his manners, polished by constant association with 
the leading men of his day, made his later years, no less than 
his former, respected by all. Of “his honored mother, Esther 
White,” who died on Friday, December 31, 1790, Bishop White, 
in a memorandum made nearly thirty years subsequent to her 
decease, writes as follows: “I say nothing of her many excel- 
lent Qualities and of her excellent Understanding; because, my 
Children at y*® time of her Decease were old enough to have a 
knowledge of her character. But I ought not to withhold y* 
fact that to her principally I owe Impressions of Piety in early 
Life.” Mrs. White was of an old Church family of S. Mary's 
parish, Burlington, New Jersey, and combined, as we learn from 
the same competent authority, “an excellent understanding with 
sincere but unostentatious piety.” ¢ 


* “This,” says Bishop White, in his account of his own life, “kept him out of 
all society except such as could be had at his own hospitable table and fireside, 
and except, in afternoons, of some of the principal gentlemen of the city, of his own 
age, who in those days habitually assembled at the public coffee house, for society 
merely.” 

t Dr. Wilson, in his Memoir of the Life of Bishop White, speaks of the family of 
Mrs. White as “among the early settlers of West Jersey, under the purchase made by 
William Penn, before the settlement of Pennsylvania.” A more satisfactory account 
of the ancestors on the maternal side of Bishop White is found in the Account of the 
Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, to which we have had so fre- 
quent occasion to refer. On pp. 129, 130 of this valuable and exhaustive work we 
have the following interesting particulars: “In the records of S. Mary’s Church, Bur- 
lington, the Rev. John Talbot, rector, makes the entry in his own handwriting of the 
baptism of ‘ Esther, of Mary and Abram Hewlins, bap’d March 29, 1719.’ Her grand- 
father, Abraham Hewlings, was at the time warden of the church, which office he 
had held at various times since 1708. Her father was warden of the church in 1728, 
and again in 1730, dying October 23, 1731, aged forty-two years, and his tombstone 
is yet in good preservation in S. Mary’s churchyard. Abraham, the grandfather, 
and his elder brother, William, it is said, came from Cirencester, Gloucestershire, in 
1678, and landed at Burlington, William finally settling in Evesham. Both brothers 
are found assenting to the laws passed at the session ending March 3, 1676 [Zeaming 
and Spicer’s Laws, N. F. pp. 410, 411]; but their subscription to these was obtained 
subsequently, on their becoming freeholders. The Hewlings were originally Friends, 
but in the Keith controversy returned to the Church of England. We find in the 
record of the Abingdon monthly meeting, Montgomery County, Pa., the marriage of 
Abraham Hewlings, of West Jersey, to Esther English, of Abingdon, ninth month, 
1686 ; and his departure from the Friends was subsequent to this. His will, dated 
June 18, 1720, records his desire that his children be brought up in the faith of the 
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It is not difficult to picture to mind the Christian, cultured 
household into which the future Bishop of Pennsylvania was 
ushered in the spring of 1748. The father, a gentleman of the 
olden time, courtly in manners, genial in disposition, agreeable, 
well-informed, and entertaining, decked on state occasions in the 
red coat and lace ruffles with the white scarf, all of which are 
shown in his portraits still extant, and wearing the powdered 
hair and peruke, the embroidered waistcoat, the short breeches 
with silver knee-buckles and silk stockings and low shoes or 
pumps of that day and generation, is easily imaged forth. The 
mother was doubtless like her daughter, —tall, graceful, com- 
manding, with a stately dignity of manner. We may suppose 
her to have been like her son, serene and saintly in countenance, 
and thus in form and feature comporting well with the rich lace 
and frills and quaint old family jewels, and the brocaded silks 
and velvets and ample skirts and high-heeled slippers which 





Church of England. He is one of the signers of the petition, dated April 2, 1704, 
praying the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to settle the 
Rev. John Talbot among them: ‘Our circumstances at present are so that we can- 
not, without the assistance of your Lordships, maintain a minister, tho’ we are in 
hopes that as Quakerism decreases, our Church members will increase, so that in 
time we may be enabled to allow a Reverend Minister such a competency as to have 
a comfortable subsistence amongst us.’ It was at William Hewlings’ house at Eves- 
ham that the Rev. George Keith records in his diary his preaching, September 15, 
1703. Joseph Hewlings, a first cousin of Mrs. White, was warden of the church from 
1740 to 1743. Beyond the first name of her mother, Mary, we have no knowledge of 
her; she did not long survive her husband, for, under date March 10, 1732, letters 
of administration of the estate of Abraham Hewlings, intestate, and of his widow, 
Mary Hewlings, also intestate, were granted to Joseph Hewlings, who is believed to 
be an elder brother of Abraham. The records of the Burlington Church during Mr. 
Talbot’s ministry and that of his successor were quite irregularly kept, and their 
incompleteness makes them of comparatively slight value to one who turns to them 
for precise information regarding members of a family who for three, if not four, 
generations furnished wardens to the parish; for we find an Abraham Hewlings 
warden in 1756, and again in 1770, who may have been a brother or nephew of Mrs. 
White. Esther Hewlings was married in Burlington to Mr. John Newman, during 
the rectorship of the Rev. Colin Campbell, but no entry of the marriage is to be 
found. Their married life was brief, he dying at their residence in Philadelphia, 
where she remained. His will was proved June 4, 1742, leaving her his executrix.” 
In a memorandum made by the Bishop on the July 22, 1819, he writes of his “hon- 
ored mother” as we have quoted above. At the same time he adds the following 
notice “of his honored father, Thomas White, Esq.:” “He was indulgent to his 
Family in all their reasonable Desires, and was attentive to y® keeping of a plentiful 
and hospitable Table. Among his many good Qualities was strict Temperance and 
scrupulous Integrity. Perhaps no man ever lived and died with a more unreserved 
Acknowledgment of these Properties of Character. It would very much delight me 
to foresee that his Example will never be Departed from by any of his descend- 
ants.” [Account of the Meeting of the Descendants, etc. p. 130.] 
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formed the costume of the period. No modern stoves or fur- 
naces had as yet taken the place of the hearthstone with its glow- 
ing embers, throwing back the bright firelight upon the polished 
mahogany sideboard with its shining glass and glistening silver, 
and making the candles burn dim in comparison. Around the 
fireplace were the pictured tiles, telling the youth, as they had 
told Doddridge in his childhood’s home across the sea, of Bible 
scenes and Bible characters. Bright mirrors doubtless adorned 
the walls. The straight-backed chairs, with here and there a 
stool or cushioned bench for weaker backs to rest against, were 
grouped around the room, or half concealed in the heavy drap- 
ings of the deep-set windows. Mantels with treasures of old 
English pottery that would make a modern collector of “blue 
and white” wild with covetousness; wainscoting of the native 
woods ; cornices carved in curious shapes, and the old family 
timepiece, all made up the surroundings among which the little 
William White grew up at his mother’s knee. In such a home 
prayers — “the prayers of our mother the Church of England” 
— must have opened and closed the day. The Bible was the 
Book of books. The Common Prayer was deemed the Bible’s 
best interpreter. The Catechism was a text-book here, and the 
‘Whole Duty of Man” had its honored place, without doubt, 
on the shelf where the home and heart books were stored. To 
this home the old and new friends of its honored head came 
from time to time to make their formal calls, or else to spend 
some days beneath a roof and around a board noted for good 
cheer and abundant hospitality. Among these visitors was, as 
we have seen, the Maryland governor, Samuel Ogle, who always 
lodged with Colonel White on his visits to the Quaker capital. 
Here the rising and already renowned printer and philosopher, 
Benjamin Franklin, would drop in to talk over the founding of 
the College and Academy, or descant upon the politics of the 
day. Here the good rector, Dr. Jenney, now “ well stricken in 
years,” would come to make his pastoral visits, and when he 
had passed away his successor, the celebrated Dr. Richard 
Peters, would not fail to happen in, both as a pastor and as a 
personal friend. It was amidst such men and among such sur- 
roundings that the child was nurtured. It was by the family 
hearthstone, in the loved home-circle, that he received those 
sweet and salutary impressions which made his after years con- 
spicuous for their serenity and holiness. We of this day and 
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generation, mindful of the holy influences of a Christian home, 
and the moulding power of the heart-loves of parents and chil- 
dren, may well and wisely thank Gop for the Christian nurturing 
of William White in his earliest years of growth in grace and in 
favor with Gop and man. 

The year following the birth of William White, another child 
was added to the family. Mary, youngest child of Thomas and 
Esther (Hewlings) White was born on the 13 day of April, 
1749, and on the 21 of May was baptised in Christ Church. 
Of her maidenhood, as we learn from a sketch by Charles 
Henry Hart, no incidents even traditional are extant save the 
reference to her youthful beauty found in the opening stanza of 
Colonel Shippen’s Lines written in an Assembly Room, in which 
the writer says :— 

In lovely White’s most pleasing form, 
What various graces meet! 
How blest with every striking charm, 
How languishingly sweet ! 
Sharing, as she did, the influences of the Christian home in which 
her brother was nurtured in the fear and love of the Lorp, she 
added to personal holiness the womanly accomplishments and 
virtues fitting her for the station in life which, as the wife of 
the celebrated Robert Morris, the financier of the American 
Revolution, she was destined to fill with ease, dignity, and grace. 
The children, so nearly of the same age, grew up together, shar- 
ing each other’s childish joys and sorrows, and finding in their 
happy home the preparation for the life that was to open to each 
respectively in after years. 

An interesting reminiscence of the early life of the future 
Bishop is preserved by Dr. Bird Wilson in his Memoir, published 
in 1839. The story was told to him by Hannah Paschall, after- 
wards Mrs. Levi Hollingsworth, and connected by marriage with 
the narrator’s family. Hannah Paschall, who was about a year and 
a half older than William White, resided in the house on Market 
Street adjoining Colonel White’s, and was the intimate playmate 
of the children of the White family. She bore ample testimony 
to the purity and piety of the Bishop’s boyhood, and was wont 
to say, in her review of the past, when she had reached advanced 
years, “Billy White was born a Bishop. I never could persuade 
him to play anything but Church. He would tie his own or my 
apron round his neck for a gown, and stand behind a low chair, 
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which he called his pulpit ; I, seated before him on a little bench, 
was the congregation ; and he always preached to me about 
being good.” ‘One day,” she proceeded to relate, “I heard 
him crying, and saw him running into the street, and the nurse- 
maid after him, calling him to come back and be dressed. He 
refused, saying, ‘I do not want to go to dancing-school, and I 
won't be dressed, for I don’t think it is good to learn to dance.’ 
And that was the only time I ever knew Billy White to be a 
naughty boy.” Relating, later in life, this incident to the Bishop, 
he recalled the circumstance, and that his aversion to learning 
to dance induced his mother to give up the attempt, “though,” 
he added, “I am by no means opposed to others learning, if they 
like to dance.” 

At the age of seven William White was removed from the 
dame-school, where he had acquired the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, to the English department of the newly organised College 
and Academy of Philadelphia. It was in a building not without 
interesting associations that the young student entered upon 
his preparation for his life-work. Originally erected to accom- 
modate the crowds drawn by the wondrous eloquence of the 
celebrated George Whitefield, and intended, as Dr. Franklin, 
one of the trustees, tells us, “expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion who might desire to say 
something to the people of Philadelphia,” it was styled the 
“ New Building,” and was built on Fourth Street, below Arch. 
So broad was its purpose, that Franklin proceeds to tell us 
“that even if the Mufti of Constantinople were to send a 
missionary to preach Mohammedanism to us, he would find a 
pulpit at his service.” Whitefield officiated in this edifice in 
November, 1740, sixteen times ere the roof was on. In 1745 
and 1746 he again preached there, and probably his last public 
utterances in Philadelphia were given in this place. The great 
preacher, who was one of the original trustees, did not under- 
stand the purpose had in view in providing this “tabernacle” 
in as liberal a sense as Franklin did. He wrote, in 1740, “ The 
house is intended for public worship and a charity school. None 
but orthodox experimental ministers are to preach in it, and 
such are to have free liberty, of whatever denomination.” The 
school was not at once undertaken, but in 1749 and 1750, through 
the influence of Franklin, who had written and circulated Pro- 
posals relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, £5000 
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were subscribed for its support. In 1751, the “ New Building” 
was occupied in accordance with the original purpose. The 
lofty hall, said by Franklin to have been of the dimensions of 
Westminster Hall in London, was divided into stories, with 
rooms above and below for the school. Two years later, in 
July, 1753, the trustees were incorporated under the name of 
“ The Trustees of the Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia.” The next year the title of this corporation was changed, 
and its scope was altered and enlarged. The institution was 
now known as “ The College, Academy, and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia.” Mr. William Smith, a recent graduate of the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, who had arrived in America 
in 1753, was chosen as the head of the college, it being stipu- 
lated that he should go to England for Holy Orders. Having 
been ordained deacon and priest, he returned in May, 1754, 
taking the chair of Moral and Natural Philosophy, and giving 
professorial instruction to the senior and junior classes. It was 
in this year, marking the entrance of the able and distinguished 
Smith upon his presidential career, in which he not only brought 
the new institution committed to his care to the highest reputa- 
tion and efficiency, but also laid the foundation of the present 
college system obtaining in the United States, that the young 
White began his attendance upon the English school of the col- 
lege, — his father having been a trustee from the very inception 
of the institution. The master of the school was Ebenezer Kin- 
nersley, M. A., “a man of remarkable attainments,” as Dr. Stillé 
well styles him, whose name often appears in connection with 
the experiments in electricity made by Franklin and himself, 
and who is supposed by many to have been entitled to a higher 
credit for these discoveries than his associate. In a prospectus 
of the college, published by Dr. Smith in 1758, Kinnersley is 
thus spoken of: “He is well qualified for his profession, and 
has moreover great merit with the learned world in being the 
chief inventor of the electrical apparatus, as well as author of a 
considerable part of those discoveries in electricity, published 
by Mr. Franklin, to whom he communicated them.” * 

At the age of ten, William White entered the Latin school 
of the college, at that time under the charge of Paul Jackson, 
“a man considered as possessed of a fine genius and of classical 
attainments.” It was about this time, at the beginning of the 


* Life and Correspondence of Rev. Wiliiam Smith, D. D., i. p. 341. 
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year 1757, that a number of the students performed on the large 
stage erected in the college hail the “‘ Masque of Alfred,” as an 
oratorical exercise before the Earl of Loudon and the governors 
of the several colonies assembled in Philadelphia. This perform- 
ance, which met with “just applause,” as we are told, was sug- 
gested by the similarity of the condition and distress of England 
under the Danish invasion and that of the colonies then exposed 
to the ravages and incursions of the Indians. It is not difficult 
to imagine the impressions made upon the young scholar by this 
display of oratory so suited to the time of its delivery. An in- 
tense love of country, and a willing devotion of all of his powers 
to the service of his native land, characterised the life of William 
White. 

Paul Jackson left the Latin school shortly after White's en- 
trance, and his successor, John Beveridge, M. A., was only “a 
thorough grammarian, with little else to recommend him.” In 
his rearrangement of the classes he found in the school, he re- 
duced the number, and in consequence the class of which White 
was a member was advanced to the one above it, passing directly 
from the study of the beginning of a book comparatively easy 
to boys of their standing to the latter part of a work of acknowl- 
edged difficulty. 

“T record this incident,” says the Bishop, in his autobiograph- 
ical sketch, “ for the purpose of censuring this and every similar 
expedient for the hastening of boys through grammar schools, 
which is frequent.” When he arrived at the age of thirteen, 
his class was examined for entrance to the college by the pro- 
vost and vice-provost. Three of the applicants were rejected, 
but he was not one of them. Still, he did not enter upon the 
college course, in consequence of his father’s prohibition. This 
was felt by him to be humiliating at the time, although it was 
softened by the permission, granted at his father’s request, that 
he should be with the first class in the Latin school in one part 
of the day, and spend the other part in the study of arithmetic. 
But he afterwards regarded the circumstance with satisfaction, as 
among the many instances which he recalled of the sound dis- 
cretion of his father ; and he was persuaded that, had it not been 
for this delay, he would not have gone through college with 
reputation. In this connection he remarks, “there have since 
occurred frequent occasions of comparing the conduct of my 
father with that of others, much to their disadvantage.” In 
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the next year he entered the college, in which he continued 
three years, and passed through the various studies of the 
course with acknowledged success. He left it just as he com- 
pleted his seventeenth year ; his final examinations previous to 
graduation having been finished on his birthday, in 1765, al- 
though the public commencement did not take place until a 
month later. 

During his collegiate course, the provost and vice-provost 
were Dr. William Smith and Dr. Francis Allison; but at the 
juncture of his entering college, the former embarked for Eng- 
land, “on his well-conducted and successful mission of collect- 
ing for it.” His place was supplied, during two years, by Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Ewing; but the provost returned at the begin- 
ning of the third year. Of Dr. Smith and Dr. Ewing, the fol- 
lowing remark occurs in the letter to Bishop Hobart: “ As the 
talents of these reverend gentlemen are well known by subse- 
quent occurrences, and as they were living for several years 
after your arrival at the age of manhood, they have no need of 
anything from my pen, to inform you of their characters.” Of 
Dr. Allison, he says: ‘‘ The vice-provost being long since de- 
ceased, and there being few remaining who were personally 
acquainted with his merits, I avail myself of the opportunity 
of expressing the opinion, that in addition to his unquestionable 
ability in his department, he was a man of sterling integrity, of 
real and rational piety in the Presbyterian communion, of which 
he was a minister, and singularly liberal-minded. His only vis- 
ible fault was proneness to anger, which, however, was always 
accompanied by generosity and placability.” One of the notes 
added to the said letter, in 1830, relates to the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
and is here inserted :— 

It may seem to require to be accounted for, that neither here nor 
in the many places following, recording transactions in which the Rev. 
Dr. Smith bore a conspicuous part, there should be said so little con- 
cerning either his agency or his character. He was provost of the 
college when I entered the lowest school of its academy, at the age 
of seven, and when I left the seminary, at the age of seventeen. Be- 
sides other causes of frequent intercourse, I was connected with him 
as a trustee of the college, from the year 1774. I also united with 
him in the opposition made to the Act of Assembly of 1779,* and in 


* By this act of usurpation the estate, endowments, and corporate powers of the 
trustees of the College and Academy of Philadelphia were taken from them, and 
vested in the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, a corporation created by 
the Assembly. 
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his subsequent endeavors for the repeal of it ; which, but for his labors 
and perseverance, would probably never have been effected, notwith- 
standing the justice of the cause. His talents are in no need of my 
recommendation ; and had they been devoted to literature, and not 
too much directed to politics, and to speculations in land, there is 
no knowing the measure of celebrity which might be thought too 
great to be attained to. Why, then, the reserve in the letter? It 
was owing to this. In the beginning of the organising of our 
Church, I thought it my duty to oppose myself to his being recom- 
mended by the General Convention to the episcopacy, to which he had 
been elected by the convention of Maryland ; and to me his failure 
was principally owing. My reasons are not detailed, partly because 
there has been no reproach cast on me on that account, and partly 
because, in our frequent collisions, I ought not to claim the commen- 
dation of an impartial narrator. During his subsequent years, we 
were on very amicable terms ; and he manifested his confidence in 
me by associating me with his brother, and with Jasper Yeates, Esq., 
in a trusteeship of certain lands, conveyed to us by a deed of gift in 
favor of his younger daughter. In his will he bequeathed to me a 
ring. 

To one brought up as William White had been, the choice of 
the sacred ministry as his life-calling would seem only natural. 
We have, however, in his own words, a recital of the circum- 
stances influencing his final determination to enter upon a 
course of preparation for Orders,—a step which must have 
been more or less in mind from earliest years. This state- 
ment exhibits the reflecting mind, the calm and sound judg- 
ment, and clear sense of moral and religious obligation, which 
were noticeable through every period of his life. 


It may be recorded with truth, but let it be with humility, and 
with sorrow for innumerable failures, and for the having fallen far 
short of what was due to the advantages of early years, that there 
is not recollected any portion of my life, during which I was altogether 
regardless of the obligations of religion, or neglectful of the duty of 
prayer. But in about the middle of my sixteenth year, there occurred 
some circumstances, particularly the decease of an amiable young 
lady, of my own age, but in whom I had not felt any further interest 
than as an acquaintance of my sister. This event gave to my mind a 
tendency to religious exercises and inquiries ; which were also pro- 
moted by its being understood that a visit was to be expected from the 
Rev. George Whitefield. His former visits had been principally before 
my birth ; and the last of them had been when I was too young to 
have retained the recollection of his person. His coming, at this 
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time, caused religion to be more than commonly a subject of conver- 
sation ; and this added to the existing tendency of my mind. I heard 
him with great delight, in his wonderful elocution ; although informed 
that it was greatly impaired by the state of his health, which evidently 
affected his throat, and had swelled his person, reported to have been 
naturally slender. Under this disadvantage, his force of emphasis, 
and the melodies of his tones and cadences, exceeded what I have 
ever witnessed in any other person. It is a proof how much depends 
on the mechanical part of us, and on sympathy excited by occasional 
incidents, that although the preaching of Mr. Whitefield must have had 
the same general complexion, and been at least as well considered as 
in former years, there was nothing seen under it of those agitations 
which were still subjects of report. Whether it were owing to this 
cause, or to my being otherwise fortified, I found myself in no danger 
of being one of his converts. The first consideration which weakened 
his authority with me was a comparison of his obligations assumed at 
ordination with his utter disregard of them; a subject new to me 
when his case presented it. Subsequently to this period, when I con- 
sidered the questions between the divines of the Church of England 
and those of the Puritan separation, although I disapproved of the 
scrupulousness of the latter, not without lamenting the unbending at- 
titude of the former, the relaxing of which would probably have 
broken the party, by detaching the honest from the factious, yet there 
appeared respectability in the plea of conscientious refusal. The im- 
pression has been often since revived, to the disadvantage of some 
who have intruded within our pale, without such a plea for their irreg- 
ularity. 

That Mr. Whitefield had some expedient, reconciling his mind to 
his deviations, cannot reasonably be doubted. But in consideration 
of what he has said in print, of his having being carried away by im- 
pressions and feelings, it is not uncharitable to class his case among 
the many in which enthusiasm, consistently with general good inten- 
tion, leads to results not consistent with moral obligation. Of the 
effect, in former times, of his violation of the order of the Church, 
there was evidence in the many families who were known to have 
been drawn from it by becoming followers of his ministry. Facts also 
were related, which had a tendency to caution against the delusions of 
sudden impressions and violent agitations ; it being remembered of 
many, that they had been subjects of such extravagances, without any 
lasting effect, either on their religious state or on their moral conduct ; 
and of many others, that they had been similarly affected, and con- 
tinued to be professors of religion, but of such a sort as not to induce 
in me an inclination to resemble them. These things did not hinder 
the observing of some persons, who had received their first impres- 
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sions under the display of the extraordinary elocution of Mr. White- 
field. That this was the engine by which he wrought such wonders 
must be evident to all who have perused his printed sermons. Of his 
disinterestedness, and of his generous affections, there is here enter- 
tained no doubt. 

He made another visit to this country in the year 1770. When he 
was on his way from Philadelphia to Boston, late in the summer, he had 
been prevailed on to promise to cross from Bristol to Burlington, and 
to preach there. I happened to be in the latter, and staying in the 
house of a relative, when it was announced that Mr. Whitefield was at 
a tavern on the other side of the river. He was expected to be 
escorted by my relative. I went with him; and we returned in a 
boat with Mr. Whitefield and his company. He preached to the as- 
sembled citizens, in the front of the court house, and afterwards dined 
at the house of my relative. During diriner, he was almost the only 
speaker, as was said to be common; all present being disposed to 
listen. This narrative has been given for the introduction of one of 
his speeches ; which may be seen to show a great change from his 
early track of sentiment. The speech was: “In Heaven I expect to 
see Charles the First, Oliver Cromwell, and Archbishop Laud, singing 
hallelujahs together.” Mr. Whitefield would not have said this in the 
days in which he inveighed against Archbishop Tillotson from the 
pulpit. It was but a few weeks after, and a few days before my em- 
barking for England, on the 15 of October, when tidings reached 
Philadelphia of the death of this celebrated man in Massachusetts. 


In one of the notes appended to this statement, the Bishop 
adds :— 


It has been urged, in favor of the animal feelings excited by the 
preaching of Mr. Whitefield, and of other preachers of the same 
stamp, that however many the subsequent declensions, a portion of 
the converts are reclaimed from sin, and continue faithful. The ques- 
tion of the expediency of any specified mean of conversion should 
rest, not on this ground, but on Scripture, in alliance with the dictates 
of reason and of prudence. But the fact being presumed, before ad- 
mission of the inference there should be a probable estimate of the 
number of persons who are brought to a religious state and a suitable 
life, by a preaching not attended by the extravagances referred to, 
and whom the other would rather repel ; and further, how many, after 
having been captivated by this, and after having traced it to its causes 
in sympathy and animal organisation, resolve all religious feeling into 
delusion, and live and die impenitent. So far as my personal obser- 
vation extends, what are sometimes called revivals would suffer much 
by the comparison. 
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In a letter — one of the few of this period of the writer’s life 
still preserved — addressed to Benedict Edward Hall, of Shandy 
Hall, Maryland, on the 9 of December, 1765, the young stu- 
dent thus writes :— 

I can tell you no News. For I seldom stir out of Doors, and you 
know our House is at some Distance from the Hurry of Business. 
The Stamp Act furnishes Conversation for most People, but what the 
various Opinions of our Politicians are I cannot tell you, as my studies 
tend another Way. The Stay of the Young Ladies in Philada often 
took me from my Business in Order to wait upon them. So that I 
have been obliged, since their Departure, to confine myself the more 
in Order to retrieve my lost Time. 


He had been graduated, in the May preceding, from the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, in a class of students numbering seven, 
three of whom, John Andrews, James Sayre, and himself, re- 
ceived Holy Orders. Andrews, a Marylander by birth, was two 
years older than White. He took his M. A. in 1767, at which 
time White proceeded to the same degree. Receiving the Doc- 
torate in 1785 from Washington College, Maryland, he became 
successively Principal of the Academy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Philadelphia in 1785, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy and Vice-Provost in the University in 1789, Provost in 
1810, and died in 1813. James Sayre, who was three years older 
than White, proceeded M. A. in 1770, taking an ad eundem from 
King’s, New York, in 1774. During the war he was chaplain of 
the first battalion of De Lancey’s brigade of Loyalists. Enter- 
ing upon parochial work at Fairfield, Connecticut, he took strong 
ground against the adoption of the American Prayer Book of 
1789, and finally withdrew from the Church, dying at Fairfield 
in 1798. The other members of the class of 1765 were Alex- 
ander Alexander, who filled the position of tutor for the years 
1764-66 ; Benjamin Alison, who took his M. A. in 1767, and 
proceeded B. M. in 1771; Thomas Dungan, who also took his 
Master’s degree in 1767, and after serving as tutor from 1764 
to 1766, was elected Professor of Mathematics, which post he 
held from 1766 to 1769; and John Patterson, who took his M. A. 
with the rest of the class save Alexander, in 1767. 

The year in which White was graduated was, as we are 
reminded by the reference to the subject in his letter to his 
friend Hall, that in which the passage of the Stamp Act had 
served to awaken an intensity of feeling and call forth a spirit 
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of resistance that gave presages of the struggle between the 
crown and the colonies soon to follow. Cautious as White evi- 
dently was, even in his youth, we may infer from subsequent 
actions that he shared the sentiments of the great body of his 
countrymen. The provost of the college, the celebrated Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, writing a few days later than the date of White’s 
letter to which we have referred, thus expressed the views of 
Americans of every rank or position : — 

With regard to the Stamp Act, or any act of Parliament to take 
money out of our pockets, otherwise than by our own representatives 
in our Colony legislatures, it will ever be looked upon so contrary 
to the faith of charters and the inherent rights of Englishmen, that 
amongst a people planted, and nursed, and educated in the high prin- 
ciples of liberty, it must be considered as a badge of disgrace, im- 
peaching their loyalty, nay, their very brotherhood and affinity to Eng- 
lishmen, and although a superior force may, and perhaps can, execute 
this among us, yet it will be with such an alienation of the affections 
of a loyal people, and such a stagnation of English consumption among 
them, that the experiment can never be worth the risque.* 


As to the views of the older members of the White family 
there is no doubt. Colonel White, in writing to his London cor- 
respondents, Messrs. David Barclay and Sons, on the 11 of No- 
vember, 1765, after acknowledging the receipt of the portraits 
of his father and mother by Sir Godfrey Kneller, sent from 
Twickenham, England, by his sisters, thus proceeds: “ Please to 
send me a good Pinchback Watch with a green Shagreen case, 
a @ of y4 wide Irish Shirting Linen, @ 3-6 & a ® of Ditto at 3 # 
y*, But not if the Stamp Act be unrepealed.” ¢ It is evident, 
however, that the mind of White was occupied with other than 
political themes. He had made choice of his life-work, and with 
the intensity of purpose which was characteristic of him in all 
that he undertook, his studies tended “another way,” and he 
was striving to “retrieve lost time.” 

The facilities afforded at this time in the colonies for the study 
of divinity were but scanty. In the words of the present Bishop 
of Pennsylvania : — 

There were then no schools of the Prophets wherein the candidates 
for the ministry could prepare themselves for their sacred office. The 
desultory teaching of private and irresponsible ministers was all that 


* Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D. D., vol. i. p. 385. 
t Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, p. 82. 
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could be obtained after the pupil had taken his college degree. Nor 
at that day did there exist that apparatus for prosecuting ecclesiastical, 
exegetical, theological, or homiletical studies, which is found now in 
the humblest of our seminaries. Lexicons were few, cumbrous, and 
imperfect. Ecclesiastical history was diffused through tall folios. The- 
ology was locked up in heavy tomes under heavy verbiage. Exegesis 
had then but begun its now wondrous career, and though many great 
authors and standard works in the whole circle of clerical education, 
as then pursued, had appeared, yet only a few of these books came 
across the Atlantic, or were found on the shelves of the pastor’s slen- 
der library. * 


Everything that there was in a book-loving and book-possess- 
ing place was at the service of the young divinity student. The 
Rector of the United Churches of Christ Church and S. Peter 
was the Rev. Richard Peters, D. D., whose life, as we shall see, 
had been a compound of clerical and secular experiences, and 
the assistant minister of the two parishes was the Rev. Jacob 
Duché, whose name stands first on the list of graduates of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia. As the only means of 
instruction and guidance in the proper course of study within 
the reach of candidates for Orders were furnished by the kind 
offices of the clergy, it will be of interest to note the statements 
of William White himself with reference to his teachers : — 


Although I shall always remember those two gentlemen (Dr. Peters 
and Mr. Duché) with respect and affection, on account of their merits 
and of their kindness to me, yet there was in each of them a singu- 
larity of religious character which lessened the profit of an intercourse 
with them. 

Dr. Peters was a native of England, and had come to this country 
nearly forty years before the time now spoken of. He was then a 
young clergyman, of a respectable family in Liverpool, of an excellent 
education, and of polished manners. It was said that his acquaint- 
ance had been cultivated by the genteelest families in the city ; but 
that, being no favorite with the then rector of Christ Church, the Rev. 
Archibald Cummings, he accepted from the proprietary government 
the secretaryship of the land-office, which laid the foundation of a 
considerable fortune. He was also secretary to a succession of gov- 
ernors ; and continued to be of the governor’s council until his de- 
cease. At an age turned of sixty, he gave up his lucrative offices, and 


* Then and Now. A Discourse ...on the Centennial Anniversary of the Ordina- 
tion to the Diaconate of William White. By William Bacon Stevens. Philadelphia, 


1871, pp. 9, 10. 
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became more serious in religious concerns than at any former period 
of his life, although his morals had been correct, his attendance on 
public worship constant and solemn, and his preaching occasional. 
Soon after, the rectorship of the church becoming vacant by the de- 
cease of the Rev. Dr. Jenney, the successor of Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Peters,* was chosen to it. The singularity alluded to was his adopt- 
ing of the notions of Jakob Boehme and William Law ; in consequence 
of which his sermons were not always understood. In social discourse 
he could be exceedingly entertaining on any ordinary and on any 
literary subject, especially if it regarded classical or historical learn- 
ing. Yet, from the moment of turning the conversation to religion, 
he was in the clouds. 

Mr. Duché was of a respectable family in this city. He was in the 
first class of graduates of our college ; and having finished his studies 
in it with reputation, spent some time in the English University of 
Cambridge. A remarkably fine voice and graceful action helped to 
render him very popular as a preacher. His disposition also was 
amiable. The greatest infirmity attending him was a tendency to 
change in religious sentiment. A few years after his ministerial set- 
tlement he took to the mysticism of Jakob Boehme and William Law. 
From this he became detached for a time; and his preaching, which 
was more zealous than either before or after, seemed to me to border 
on Calvinism, although, probably, he was not aware of or designed 
it. In this interval my personal intercourse with him began; and 
having one day asked of him the loan of Law’s works, then much 
talked of, I received a refusal ; the reason given being the danger he 
had formerly been in from the reading of these books. He relapsed, 
however, to the theory of the mystics, and continued in it until the 
troubles which drove him from his native country. In England he 
became a convert to the opinions of Baron Swedenborg ; and in these 
he continued until his decease. There can be no impropriety in stat- 
ing this property of the character of my deceased friend; it being 
known to many still living, and currently spoken of by them. In 
recollecting the pleasure taken in his conversation, I think myself 
singularly happy in not having been drawn by it from what then, and 
ever since, I have considered as correct views of our holy religion. 


Besides the assistance rendered by Dr. Peters and Mr. Duché, 
the Bishop alludes to another aid in his preparation for Orders, 
from which he derived much benefit, in conjunction with four 
other young men designed for the ministry. This was a theo- 
logical exercise, instituted at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. 


* On the 6 of December, 1762. He received his degree of D. D. from the 
University of Oxford near the close of the year 1770. 
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During three successive seasons, and within the space of a few 
months of each, on Sunday evenings, these exercises were performed 
in the hall of the old college, then not much less in size than either 
of our two churches, and in the audience of numerous and respectable 
assemblies. The groundwork of what we wrote and delivered was the 
history of the Bible. On each evening two of our company delivered 
their compositions, previously corrected by the provost, who afterwards 
enlarged on the subjects. Although this was far from being a com- 
plete course of ecclesiastical studies, it called to a variety of reading, 
and to a concentration of what was read. There was also use in the 
introduction to public speaking. The young men with whom I was 
associated were Thomas Coombe, who will be spoken of hereafter ; 
Thomas Hopkinson, brother of the late Judge Francis Hopkinson, 
and since settled as a clergyman and deceased in Maryland; John 
Montgomery, deceased, who also settled in Maryland, but went to 
England during the Revolutionary War, and obtained a parish from 
the Bishop of Hereford ; and Joseph Hutchins,* whose long residence 
in this State, and late return to Barbadoes, his native country, are 
known to you. 


From the time of his determination to study for Orders until 
his departure for England, William White employed himself 
assiduously in the study of sacred and secular literature. Of 
his progress and attainments he appears to have had a more 
modest opinion than the extent of his information, both in the- 
ology and general literature, as shown by his writings in after 
years, certainly justified. “That portion of my life’ —this is 
his own modest language — “is now looked back on as what 
might have been much more improved by literary cultivation, 
and thus have prevented the deficiencies which have been the 
unavoidable result of a multiplicity of concerns.” 

We catch glimpses of the student’s progress from entries in 
his mother’s family expense-book, a fragment of which, for 1770, 
is preserved. Under date of the 12 of April, and again on the 
11 of May, of this year, we find the entry, “Let Billy have to 


* Afterwards the Rev. Dr. Hutchins. He subsequently returned to Philadelphia, 
where he died in the year 1833. He received the honorary degree of A. M. from the 
College of Philadelphia in 1767, at the time of White’s proceeding to the same degree. 
In 1790, the University gave him the Doctorate. He was about eighteen months 
older than Dr. White. Their friendship began in the grammar school, and continued 
without interruption until his death. 
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pay the Hebrew master, £1.” On the 2 of May, of the same 
year, occurs the item, “Took out for Billy, to pay for a Book, 
£2.” * It would be interesting to know the name of this addi- 
tion to the student's library. It was doubtless some ponderous 
work in divinity, — possibly one of the treasures of the large 
theological collection which, in later years, filled the shelves of 
his study in his life-long home. 

It was in these studies and occupations that the interval 
passed between graduation and the near approach of the time 
when William White was to seek in the mother-land admission 
to Holy Orders. The threshold of the life-calling was now 
reached, the decision had been made, the preparations were 
completed, and father, mother, sister, friends, and home itself 
were to be left behind in the quest of the valid commission 
to minister in the Church of our Lorp Jesus CHrIsT. 


* Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, p. 154. 
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FICTION. 


From the purely bread-and-butter standpoint the artist is 
wise in these times who accepts a lesson from the craftsman 
and specialises his industry. By giving his life to the study of 
a single phase of his art, he becomes as nearly a perfect work- 
man as may be, and in the market the workman is more valua- 
ble who does his one thing to the top of a narrowed bent than 
he who chooses to keep his powers for exercise as wide as the 
bent itself. The world, with its itching for classification, likes 
to associate a name with some special kind of performance, and 
perhaps it yields the prizes of success most readily to those 
whose assiduous cultivation of a limited field encourages it to 
dub them painters of sunsets, or novelists of the Indian tribes, or 
poets of Baxter Street. With labels like these attached to them 
the world always knows what to expect, and is not inconven- 
ienced by being obliged to keep track of vagaries or excursions 
which would create a need for new labels. 

If, therefore, the artist considers his material good alone, he 
will do well to humor his public by whittling his faculty down to 
a point; if he consult his case he will be led to do the same; it 
being, as every one knows, smooth travelling in a rut. But, obvi- 
ously, nothing should be more abhorrent to the artist than a rut. 
Because he has painted a sunset to-day, he wishes, if indeed 
an artist, to paint a sunrise to-morrow; if he has published a 
volume of poems on the Five Points this year, the natural thing 
is not to publish another the year following, but to try what 
Fifth Avenue has to tell him, and what he has to tell about 
Fifth Avenue. Of course every man is marked off from his 
fellows in the republic of art by a peculiar and individualising 
gift. That is his value. Certain painters are born with an eye 
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for the sea and a capacity for reproducing its changing effects, 
others with a sense of landscape. Poets are born with visions 
alert for one and another sort of beauty. But truly no poet 
is born with vision incapable of roving beyond Baxter Street, 
nor painter born with eyes for the setting of the Sun and not 
for the rising of the same. Surely, nothing should be able to 
replace for the artist the joy of uttering himself untrammelled. 

These observations are suggested by the appearance of a new 
novel from the pen of Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree), 
dealing with life in the Tennessee mountains.* We yield to no 
one in admiration of Miss Murfree’s work ; and it is for this 
reason that we regret to perceive an inclination on her part to 
confine her attention to a narrow and, as it seems to us, not 
remarkably fertile field. The interest originally excited by her 
Tennessee mountaineers was due chiefly to their novelty as 
subjects for fiction, and to the force and vividness with which 
their discoverer presented them. But their circumscribed lives 
and scanty experiences afford no material for a series of fictions; 
they can have, by comparison with the people of the great world 
outside the bald summits of the Great Smokies, no permanent 
interest. Those who have been most genuinely charmed by 
Miss Murfree’s earlier writings must be among the first to wish 
that she might find another, a fresher and more fruitful territory 
upon which to expend her abundant talent than this in which 
she has, indeed, won so distinguished a success, but which she 
has nearly exhausted. 

It is certainly observable of this latest picture of the isolated 
and primitive mode of life among the good folk of the Tennes- 
see mountains, that the author is not far from the end of the 
possible number of changes that may be rung upon these simple 
existences. There are, indeed, only a very few sides upon which 
the people who interest the writer of Jn the Clouds may be ap- 
proached for employment in fiction. Is it, for instance, only 
because the incident, by reason of its singularity, makes a spe- 
cial impression, that we feel as if Miss Murfree had used the 
device of a young scapegrace “ hiding out” from the strong arm 
of the law a great many times? Are we only captious in our 
desire for a story without a moonshiner and an illicit distillery? 
And the young, lovely, good, and tender maidens, whom no one 


* In the Clouds. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Boston and New York; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
VOL. XLIX. — NO. 170. 21 
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can help loving, and in whom no one can help believing, unless 
he stops to think, — are we alone in wondering if they are ever 
to leave off falling in love with the scapegraces, giving them 
aid and comfort in their “hiding out,” and turning away from 
them at critical moments for conscience’ sake? Is this pic- 
turesque, strong, rude life always to be accepted as interesting 
because it is strong, picturesque, and rude? Or is it not rather 
true that the interest of studies of exceptional phases of exist- 
ence, — such as Miss Murfree has faithfully made, — being de- 
pendent for their interest upon their novelty, must lose their 
hold upon us proportionately to the degree in which they are 
exploited? This, indeed, is the penalty which the Unusual 
must pay for its engaging qualities and its power to charm ; 
else how could her Cinderella rival, the Usual, find her account 
in a world that craves always to hear and to tell some new 
thing? The Usual is the fiction-writer’s one inexhaustible 
theme; and it seems probable that, in whatever forays upon 
strange lands our novelists may indulge (repelled, perhaps, by 
the hard and fast realism of the day), they must finally come 
back to the consideration of the life of our every-day world. It 
is this life only which can have lasting meaning for us, this only 
which can enrich us with knowledge of ourselves, and this only 
which can be brought close home to us, because it is this alone 
which is related nearly to us. The great experiences of human- 
ity are very much alike under all conditions, it is true; but is 
it a false instinct which leads us to care less for the love-affair 
of, let us say, Iwakara, First Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to His Majesty the Mikado of Japan, than for that of Marcia 
Gaylord ? 

But, be this as it may, we must not wrong Miss Murfree by 
neglecting the praises which properly belong to /n the Clouds. 
If it had known no predecessors one would find it hard to devise 
terms in which sufficiently to commend it; and as it is, we do 
not find that custom stales the pleasure which we have always 
permitted ourselves in observing the vigor and address with 
which Miss Murfree is accustomed to attack her theme, the firm 
grasp with which she lays hold of character, the easy power 
with which she marshals situation and rules her drama, the 
graphic truth with which she pictures the conditions of this 
life which she loves, and creates a new world out of them, all 
the parts of which are consistent with all the others. It is, 
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beyond question, a very fine and rare art which teaches her to 
so wisely control and direct her resources ; and when she shall 
have learned the great secret of reserve in the employment of 
a style as yet over-rich, and, especially, shall have discovered 
a right mean in the use of her excellent power of description, 
it is reasonable to expect from her work of permanent worth. 


Mr. Bishop nibbles rather doubtfully, in his agreeable story 
of The Golden Fustice,* about a subject which has noticeably in- 
terested the novelists, of late. He probably does not conceive 
that his business, as a writer of fiction, is with problems, and in 
this we agree with him; but the novelist is certainly bound to 
regard the moral implications of his work, and the moral impli- 
cations of Zhe Golden Fustice seem to be left at somewhat loose 
ends. The heroine and the young man of the book, who would 
have found their happiness with each other lawfully in earlier 
days had it not been for the interference of the girl's father, 
meet after her unfortunate marriage with another, and drift 
into a lover-like relation under conditions ingeniously varied 
from those we recall in other novels touching upon the ques- 
tion of divorce; but it all comes around, in the end, to the 
same fatal necessity of choice between unhappiness with honor, 
and such happiness as may consist with the violation of the 
law of Gop by collusion with the law of man. Mr. Bishop leads 
up to this always interesting moral situation skilfully, and with 
entire success in enlisting the reader’s concern for the outcome 
of the struggle; but the struggle itself once fully on the stage, 
we perceive that the author has little interest in it save as it 
makes for drama, and involves the lovers in difficulties engaging 
to the thoughtless reader. 

For the moral bearing of the situation in which these two 
find themselves the writer has a respect, inasmuch as the hin- 
drance which he is employing to keep the lovers from each 
other, however used, cannot be regarded as other than a moral 
hindrance, but he has no regard for it as such. The woman, it 
is true, holds out against the man’s entreaties that she procure a 
divorce from a husband who has been unfaithful to her, and pos- 
sibly she would have found strength to persevere in this course, 
but she is called upon to do nothing but listen to the agree- 


* The Golden Justice. A Novel. By WILLIAM HENRY BisHop. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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able news of the death of her husband. This convenient death, 
which Mr. Bishop accepts the alliance of our old friend, the deus 
ex machina, to arrange for her, empties the situation of mean- 
ing, and not only annuls it morally, but disorders the current 
of the story, viewed wholly from an artistic point of view. The 
new obstacle which now arises to the marriage of the two—the 
objection of the woman’s father, namely — is distinctly inferior 
to that for which it is abandoned, and the novel loses not only 
in purpose, but in continuity, clearness, and coherence, through 
this change, as we should call it, in its direction. The inter- 
est of the reader, which has gone, up to this point, along with 
the lovers, is halted and confused by the use of this question- 
begging expedient, and it is with slight zest that he transfers 
his interest to the relation of the heroine’s father to the mar- 
riage, for which the way is now open. This father, David Lane, 
has committed a homicide under conditions so peculiar as to re- 
lieve the crime (unintentional, yet clearly the outcome of another 
and deliberate crime) of some of its atrocity. The homicide itself 
is described in the first chapter, easily the most forcible and 
striking in the book. With a graphic swiftness and sureness 
of touch worthy of all praise, Mr. Bishop pictures the man’s re- 
morse, and within the space of a few pages manages to show 
forth with plausibility and truth the mental processes by which 
the criminal arrives at a state in which he contrives a sop to 
conscience than which we have had nothing more ingenious, 
fantastic, and, at the same time, more true and natural, since 
Hawthorne’s day. David Lane hides a confession of his crime 
within a statue, the Golden Justice, which it falls to his official 
part, as a state officer, to dedicate in his Western city as an 
adornment of the city hall. Thus the writer quickly lays down 
the lines for an extremely suggestive story; he had only, with 
a wise hand, to involve the remorseful and conscience-stricken 
man with his future in its relation to others, and a novel moving, 
strong, and full of meaning must have resulted. 

What we have, in fact, is a story not without interest, cer- 
tainly, but a story conducted in an unassured and doubtful fash- 
ion to a confused and purposeless end. Hard upon the descrip- 
tion of the crime and its immediate consequences comes the 
love story, which, whatever may have been Mr. Bishop’s inten- 
tion, is beyond question the main substance of the book, if only 
by virtue of the attention paid to it and the space surrendered 
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to it. The old man, with his remorse and his unwillingness that 
his daughter should marry the son of the man whom he has 
killed, comes in at last with an effect which we are tempted to 
call merely decorative ; the current of the tale has passed him 
and his misery by, long before, and he serves at best only the 
purpose of lending a kind of picturesqueness to the final pages. 
He gives opportunity for several descriptive passages of real 
power, and he prolongs the book ; but his connection with the 
affair between the lovers Mr. Bishop has not been able to make 
seem vital. 

A story which should have concerned itself solely with the 
remorse and punishment of David Lane would have had its 
value ; a drama of conscience, dealing wholly with the moral 
struggle of the hero and heroine to keep apart, would have had 
meaning ; a tale in which the two interests were involved in a 
masterly way might conceivably be a very great novel. A story 
in which the two situations serve only to perplex and to weaken 
each other is a disappointment. 

The atmosphere of the Western city in which the scene is 
laid is capitally rendered ; and the characters who move through 
Mr. Bishop’s pages are natural and hearty human beings ; in 
the way of execution the novel is admirably finished. It is a 
pity that workmanship so faithful should not issue in a perform- 
ance more lucid and direct than 7he Golden Fustice. There is 
every reason to believe Mr. Bishop capable of such a perform- 
ance. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Georg Brandes has devised a method of telling us all 
about a man in a short space. His studies of Eminent Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century * are direct and terse, yet sufficiently 
full. They exhibit their subject on many sides, but preserve a 
certain unity of impression ; and they are comprehensive with- 
out confusing the reader with insignificant details. These per- 
formances are well called portraits ; they portray the complete 
being, — not merely his literature or his history ; they seize upon 
the inmost quality of the man himself, and strive to make him 
known as vividly and graphically as may be, both as a person 
and as a writer. This volume of Dr. Brandes’s is, therefore, not 


* Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Literary Portraits, by Dr. GEorG 
BRANDES. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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literary criticism merely, or biography only. The author com- 
bines cleverly and with discrimination the attitude proper to a 
biographer and to a critic; and he lends animation to both 
functions through a personal acquaintance with his subjects. 

The personages treated of are Paul Heyse, Hans Christian 
Andersen, John Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan, Esaias Tegnér, Gus- 
tave Flaubert, Frederik Paludan-Miiller, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, 
and Henrik Ibsen. The wide dissimilarity in temper, purpose, 
and nationality existing among these men is the measure of the 
author's range of sympathy. The writers named are approached 
with a remarkable evenness of interest and intelligence ; and we 
do not find that the author brings less sagacity and penetration 
‘to the study of Renan and Stuart Mill than to the consideration 
of those geniuses of the north with whom his own nationality 
would seem to bring him into closer harmony. When all is 
said, it is undeniable that there is more information than illu- 
mination to be had from the book: the criticism of Dr. Brandes 
is philosophical and his biography accurate ; but they add rather 
to our stock of knowledge than, as does work of the highest 
sort in either of these kinds, to our inspiration. 

The translation made by Professor Rasmus B. Anderson is 
respectable at all points) though there are some singular slips 
in English), and at a few points striking in the felicity and cor- 
rectness with which difficult passages have been rendered. 


HISTORY. 


The impending contest in the East for the possession of 
Constantinople and the neighboring provinces attaches espe- 
cial interest to all that relates to that imperial city. The cir- 
cumstances under which it came into the hands of the Turks, 
the narratives of its two sieges and captures, and of the conten- 
tions and treachery of rival nations and rulers, will throw con- 
siderable light upon questions and probabilities that are now 
agitating the political world. That portion of the public inter- 
ested in the settlement of the claims of the various powers to 
become the heir in whole or in part of a dominion which is fast 
slipping out of the hands of the Turkish Sultan will welcome 
with pleasure the account of the first of these captures in Zhe 
History of the Fall of Constantinople,* when it succumbed to the 

* The Fall of Constantinople. Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By EDWIN 
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Latin forces of the Fourth Crusade, and received a Latin em- 
peror crowned by a Latin legate. 

This work is written in a very clear and methodical manner. 
The various causes of decay in the strength of the Eastern Em- 
pire are fully explained. The long increasing struggle with the 
Turks that were filling Asia Minor ; the attacks of alien races 
in the northern provinces on the Danube; the bitter malignity 
and brutality of dynastic conflicts; the exhaustion of the coun- 
try, and the hostility between Greeks and Latins occasioned by 
the repeated passages of lawless hordes of crusaders through 
the empire, and the attacks of Normans from Sicily and of 
other Western forces, as well as Latin colonists in Constantino- 
ple and the surrounding region, —are all graphically set forth, 
each in a separate chapter. These various causes of weakness 
prepared the way, and at the same time, by exciting both politi- 
cal and religious hostility, furnished the inducement to change 
a crusade into an attack upon a Christian city. 

The author takes the ground that the current narratives of 
the capture of Constantinople, being derived from Western 
sources, are strongly colored in the interest of the Latin par- 
tisans. “The narrative of Villehardouin, clear, flattering to 
France, and singularly interesting, was taken from Gibbon to 
Finlay almost as a conclusive statement upon all which related 
to the conquest of the city.” 

From the beginning of the eleventh century to nearly the 
end of the twelfth, the Greek emperors had been contending 
with Turkish invasions of Asia Minor. Although the Turks 
were frequently beaten in battle and slaughtered in large num- 
bers, the arrival of new hordes from the East more than supplied 
their diminished ranks, while the Greek Empire was gradually 
exhausted by the loss of men and the devastation of the rich 
cities and fertile provinces of Asia Minor. These attacks of the 
Turks reached the shores of the Bosphorus and even penetrated 
into European Thrace. 

While thus constantly assailed from without, their neighbors 
on the north, Wallachs, Bulgarians, and Servians, nominally at- 
tached to the Greek Empire, were in continual turmoil, and 
made frequent incursions in the direction of Constantinople. 
Insurrections of this nature, though quelled for a time, were 


Pears, LL. B., late President of the European Bar at Constantinople. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1886, 
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again and again repeated. In addition to these internal trou- 
bles, there were frequent conflicts, sometimes among members 
of the same family, for the imperial throne, — conflicts that 
were marked by all the savage cruelty and shameless treachery 
of Eastern despots. 

The first three crusades not only inflicted great injury and 
loss upon the Greek Empire, but also made it evident to the 
Western powers that beneath the wealth and luxury there was 
essential weakness that would not be able to cope with a deter- 
mined and courageous enemy. They learned not only that the 
people were not homogeneous and had no really national spirit, 
but were ready in large numbers to resist the authority of their 
own government. Beside this, there were many foreign colo- 
nists, chief among them a considerable body of Italians, who 
formed a separate community governed by their own laws, and 
who, as subsequent events showed, could be readily drawn into 
direct conflict with the native Greeks. These colonists were 
found in all the great trading cities of the Eastern Empire. “It 
was, however, to the capital that most foreign merchants flocked. 
There each Italian state had its own khans, known to the popu- 
lation as embolot, buildings looking like fortifications, and each 
surrounding a square courtyard, upon which the shops fronted. 
These embo/ot, as well as many of the streets in the city, were 
provided with arcades for protection alike from sun and rain.” 

The chapter immediately preceding the story of the Fourth 
Crusade and the capture and sack of the imperial city is devoted 
to a description of the condition of Constantinople in 1200 a. D. 
Its beautiful situation, its magnificent buildings, palaces, and 
churches are minutely described in a most vivid and picturesque 
manner. The beauty and glory of the great Church of S. So- 
phia, for which heathen temples far and near were stripped of 
their choicest treasures, was the admiration of all who visited 
it. But with all this outward splendor, the rich and powerful 
were utterly corrupt, and the “ workmen and the poorer classes 
were crowded into the narrowest streets and were left, as a 
writer of the time of Manuel remarks, to stench and darkness.” 

Notwithstanding this internal weakness, it is doubtful if the 
crusaders could have captured the city had it not been for the 
skill and resources of the Venetians, who were animated solely 
by commercial greed. It was, indeed, only through the schem- 
ing and trickery and treachery of the Venetians that the cru- 
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saders were turned against Constantinople. Their original 
destination was Egypt, and the Pope, Innocent III. vainly en- 
deavored to keep the expedition to its first purpose. 

The story of the storming and plundering of the city is full 
of thrilling interest. ‘The sack of the richest city in Christen- 
dom, which had been the bribe offered to the crusaders to vio- 
late their oaths, was made in the spirit of men who, having once 
broken through the trammels of their vows, are reckless to what 
lengths they go. Their abstinence and their chastity once aban- 
doned, they plunged at once into orgies of every kind.” These 
pious brigands, as Gunther aptly calls them, acted as if they had 
received a license to commit every crime. The churches were 
ransacked and stripped of everything valuable, even including 
relics. ‘The soldiers made the chief church of Christendom 
the scene of their profanity. A prostitute was seated in the 
patriarchal chair, whe danced and sang a ribald song for the 
amusement of the soldiers.” Well did these “soldiers of the 
Cross’ deserve the indignant rebuke of Innocent, whose com- 
mand to attack no Christian city they had utterly disregarded. 
“You have glutted your guilty passions not only on married 
women and widows, but upon women and virgins devoted to 
the Saviour. You have not been content with the imperial 
treasures and the goods of rich and poor, but you have seized 
even the wealth of the Church and what belongs to it.” When 
the deed was accomplished, however, Innocent decided that “the 
crusaders might keep the land conquered by the judgment of 
Gop,” but they must restore all Church property, and fulfil 
their vow of going to the Holy Land. 

Notwithstanding this permission, the ill-gotten conquest of 
the Latins was retained by them a comparatively short time. 
For fifty-seven years a Latin emperor reigned in Constantino- 
ple, though a large portion of the Greeks owned allegiance to a 
Greek emperor residing in Nice in Bithynia. At length, in the 
year 1261, Michael Palzologus recovered Constantinople, and 
compelled the Latin claimant to fly into Italy. 

The history of the Fa// of Constantinople is written with great 
care. Many sources of information have been consulted which 
were heretofore unknown to the Western world. The author 
has produced a book of absorbing interest and of permanent 
historical value. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A great impulse has in recent years been given to the critical 
study of the Holy Scriptures by the discovery of ancient manu- 
scripts, and by the more thorough and accurate examination, 
comparison, and systematic arrangement of those long known. 
Much important information has been elicited tending to settle 
on a firm basis the sources, the character, and the claims of the 
various books of the Holy Bible. The value of these studies 
when pursued by men of true learning and critical insight can- 
not be overestimated. Such students, however, have had a host 
of imitators, men of superficial attainments, incapable of form- 
ing an independent and unbiassed judgment, who strive to 
use the results of modern criticism to uphold the peculiar 
dogmas of sect, or clique, or party. The original investigator 
is moderate and modest in his assertions. He has examined 
the whole field, and though he may have formed a positive and 
well-defined conviction, he knows there is much that might lead 
a person of another temperament honestly to differ from him. 
The imitator, on the other hand, adopts without investigation, 
or at best with only a very partial and one-sided examination, 
such conclusions as coincide with his preconceived notions, and 
he is the more positive and arrogant in proportion to his igno- 
rance. Books written by such authors, or rather compilers, 
may entertain those readers who agree with them in sentiment, 
but they have no real value, and they exert little, if any, influ- 
ence upon the religious world. 

A work of this kind we have in Zhe Story of the Four (Evan- 
gelists).* The critical argument of this book is a compilation 
not from original authors, but almost entirely from the writings 
of so superficial and second-hand a critic as Matthew Arnold. 
The work is characterised by all the dogmatism that distinguishes 
a partisan, descending often to sneers and uncharitable imputa- 
tions against those whose Christian moderation and desire to 
be absolutely impartial are universally acknowledged. Thus the 
author says: “In the first verse of S. Maré our translators 
have deliberately falsified the text by translating viot rod Geot, ‘the 
Son of,’ instead of ‘a Son;’ and the translators of the new Re- 


* Christ and Christianity: The Story of the Four (Evangelists). By the Rev. H. 
Hawes, M.A., Incumbent of S. James, Marylebone. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1886. 
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vised Version have been too much afraid of the Unitarians to 
correct it.” Scattered throughout the book are also flings at 
commentators, in the gross, as though they could not be free 
from prejudice and partiality, — flings that sound oddly after 
the commendation of Lightfoot, Ellicott, and Alford, which we 
read in the preface, or “foreword,” as the author calls it. The 
use of such a term at the very beginning of the work serves as 
a keynote to all that follows. The chief aim of the writer, ap- 
parently, is to be singular, and to differ as much as possible from 
the received views of the Church to which he professes attach- 
ment and whose emoluments he enjoys. 


There is a strong current in the religious world that is draw- 
ing away the idea of Christian devotion from the mere senti- 
ment, the abstract thought, and subjective emotion, that have 
so long prevailed, especially among those who delight to call 
themselves Protestants. At the same time, it is conducting 
the religiously disposed to a place and position where their at- 
tention is fixed upon the abiding presence of a Person, human 
and Divine, as the source and sustainer of spiritual life. The 
authors of books of devotion have felt the influence of this cur- 
rent, and are basing their meditations and instructions more 
and more upon the personal life of the Saviour and His con- 
tinued personal presence with His disciples, not in thought and 
apprehension, but in reality. 

footprints of the Saviour* aims “to present the Lorn’s hu- 
manity in its saving relation to men; to show how real that 
humanity was, and how real it still is to all who are striving to 
understand their Saviour and come within the peaceful shadow 
of His being.” 

Three of the chapters are devoted to the life of CurisT on 
earth, setting forth in a clear and interesting manner His per- 
fect humanity as a child and in the early years of His man- 
hood ; while at the same time His Divinity was conspicuous. 
The six following chapters place before the reader the mission, 
the teaching, and the sacrifice of Curist. One purpose belong- 
ing to the mission of the Saviour was “the establishment of a 
universal brotherhood.” “Instructed and guided by the same 
Scriptures ; coming to the same sacraments; looking to the 


* Footprints of the Saviour. Devotional Studies in the Life and Nature of our 
Lorp. By the Rev. JuLtan K. SMyru. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
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same Saviour, —- these Christian communities derived unwonted 
strength through their spiritual fellowship.” 

Of the importance of the position which the sacrifice of CHRIST 
holds in theology the author has a very clear perception. “The 
sacrifice of Curist is the touchstone of theology. Especially 
does it test our belief in two primal facts of our common faith: 
the Divinity of Curist and the Unity of Gop. In a word, our 
conception of the sacrifice of Curist will determine both by 
name and by quality the form of our Christianity.” The author 
truly represents the whole life of Curist as constituting His 
sacrifice, His death on the cross being only the culmination 
of His offering. ‘“Curist, because He sanctified His humanity 
by suffering, temptation, and death, was a true sacrifice.” But 
when the author comes to answering the question, How that 
availed for the restoration of men, he furnishes a very indefinite 
and vague reply, that it is “by uniting Gop and man through 
His humanity as a medium, reconciling or bringing them at- 
one-ment.” 

The fact that men feel the need not simply of a Divine influ- 
ence but of the real personal presence of CurisT in the soul is 
freely acknowledged. ‘“ This is, after all, what we feel the need 
of most, — the Divine life commingling with our life, making us 
strong in its strength.” 

The book is well fitted to inspire religious devotion, though 
vague and indefinite in some of its teachings. It is full of in- 
terest, and to those who have clear views of Christian doctrine 
it will afford many profitable topics for meditation. 


The chief characteristic of the present age is action mani- 
fested in the pursuit of practical ends and results. This is 
evident in all departments of knowledge as well as in the busy 
routine of daily labor. Science is but little studied in its theo- 
retic aspects; while it has been enormously developed in all 
those directions that are capable of practical application. The 
same disposition has largely invaded the domain of morals and 
religion. Acts of questionable morality, that a generation ago 
would have called forth the indignation of all right-minded per- 
sons, are tolerated if they do not interfcre with the pursuits and 
projects of others ; or if this interference be within narrow limits, 
the offenders, without any restitution or true repentance, are soon 
restored to their original standing. The conception of right 
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morality is rapidly becoming vague and indefinite. The same 
influence seems to be affecting religious thought and conduct 
also. There is a prevailing disposition to aim at what are called 
practical results to the neglect of Christian doctrine. Because 
of such neglect these practical results are often sought by means 
whose propriety is doubtful. The exertion of such an influence 
is observable in a large number of the volumes of sermons that 
are issued from the press. This is what we would expect, for 
not only are many preachers themselves influenced in their 
religious views by the spirit of the age, but they are chosen to 
their positions by the voice of the people, and therefore fre- 
quently are simply the exponents of the popular religious senti- 
ment of the day. Such sermons, while holding up a beautiful 
morality, are extremely vague and indefinite in their exposition 
of Christian doctrine. 

A volume of this kind we have in 7wenty Sermons,* by Dr. 
Phillips Brooks. This publication embraces many admirable ser- 
mons, interesting and forcible, in which many texts are unfolded 
in a new and striking manner. The sermon entitled “ The Gi- 
ant with the Wounded Heel” treats of the contest of good and 
evil in the world, and shows that as the result of this conflict 
the world is, on the whole, becoming better. The subject is 
well arranged, the interest increasing from beginning to end. 
There is no sparing of the sins and shortcomings of the hearers, 
yet there is throughout a belittling of the evil. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that it was in the heel that the giant was 
wounded. ‘“ Everywhere, whether it be in Church or State, es- 
sentially the same thing. Noble principles, vast beneficent 
agencies, gradually conquering barbarism and misery, making 
men better, making men happier, but always miserably ham- 
pered by wretched little sins of administration ; stung in the 
heel by the serpents of selfishness and sordidness, and insin- 
cerity and narrowness.” Dr. Brooks, in this as well as other 
sermons, seems to imply that the world, by its growth in civili- 
sation will cure its own evil, the life of Curist being appar- 
ently needed only as a guide and a stimulus. Thus he writes: 
“Two qualities, I think, must certainly appear in the man who 
has thoroughly caught the spirit and is susceptible to the dest 
influences of this world. One quality I call watchful hope, and 


* Twenty Sermons. By Puttutrs Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Fourth Series. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1887. 
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the other I call anxious charity.” “When we look up to 
Curist and catch the color of His wondrous life, is there not 
there the confirmation and supreme exemplification of all this? 
In Him are watchful hope and anxious charity complete.” 
“If we are saved by Curist, it will be into the life of Curist 
that we are saved, into the inextinguishable hope and into the 
watchful fear together.” 

In the sermon on the “ Church of the Living Gop,” Dr. Brooks 
seems unable to comprehend a universality which provides for 
receiving the whole human race, though multitudes may not 
enter that Church. “I cannot think, I will not think, about 
the Christian Church as if it were a selection out of humanity. 
In its idea it is humanity.” But if the Church is “ humanity,” 
he is puzzled to explain the use of sacraments and a ministry. 
The only explanation he can give of baptism, at least of dying 
infants, is that it is “the solemn, grateful, tender recognition, 
during the brief moments of that infant’s life on earth, of the 
deep meanings of his humanity. It is the human race in its 
profoundest self-consciousness welcoming this new member to 
its multitude. Only for a few moments does he tarry in this 
condition of humanity ; his life touches the earth only to leave 
it ; but in those few moments of his tarrying, humanity lifts up 
its hand and claims him.”” Equally humanitarian and misty 
are Dr. Brooks’s ideas on the Holy Communion, “the great 
sacrament of man,” and on the duly commissioned ministry. 

We cannot but express our regrets that so able a preacher, 
possessing great power to influence others, should not have 
studied theology with sufficient care to distinguish clearly be- 
tween Christian Faith and morality which even heathens have 
exhibited ; and should not have learned from history the value 
of Church organisation, not only to preserve Christian doctrine 
in its integrity, but also to resist and overcome the moral evil 
in the world. 


The critical examination of the Old Testament Scriptures 
which has so largely occupied the attention of Biblical scholars 
has called for a more careful and thorough study of the Hebrew 
and cognate languages. The importance of an acquaintance 
with Syriac and Arabic for the right interpretation of many 
Hebrew words is beginning to be appreciated. Elementary 
books adapted to the present state of Shemitic philology are 
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much needed. This want, as far as Arabic is concerned, has 
been ably supplied by the recent publication of an Arabic Man- 
ual,* containing sufficient to enable the student readily to trans- 
late the Kuran and the Arabic version of the Holy Scriptures. 
This manual is based upon Wright’s and Palmer's Arabic 
Grammars. It is well arranged in a clear and methodical man- 
ner. One of its valuable characteristics is the frequent (almost 
invariable) illustration of its definitions, rules, and principles, 
by examples, thus making clear what might not otherwise be 
fully comprehended. The paradigms are given with consider- 
able fulness, and in a plain and compact form that makes them 
easy to refer to, and the difficult subject of the broken plurals 
of nouns is rendered quite clear by a very judicious arrangement 
of the various measures in a tabular form. 

Notwithstanding the many excellences of this work, there 
are some blemishes. Chief among these is an occasional care- 
lessness in the construction of an English sentence, so as to 
leave its precise meaning uncertain. Thus, on page 25, the 
author says, “ A syllable may not end in two consonants, which 
are not either separated or followed by a vowel.” Again he 
says, “ The article is regarded as a relative when prefixed to 
the passive participle.” The relative force is rather to be de- 
rived from the participle, not the article. A similar use of the 
participle is found in other languages. Another defect we would 
note is the absence of all syntax; for though in many respects 
Arabic conforms to the principles of universal grammar, it has, 
equally with other languages, its peculiar idioms. It would 
have taken but a page or two to have noted the most important 
of these: such as when the plural noun, whether masculine or 
feminine, has a verb or adjective or relative in the feminine sin- 
gular. Instances of this usage occur in the selections contained 
in the chrestomathy of this volume, and are unexplained. 

This manual, notwithstanding a few blemishes, is a welcome 
and useful addition to the small number of publications designed 
to encourage the study of Arabic. 


In Thoughts for the Devout t we havea series of short ser- 


* An Arabic Manual. By J. G. Lansinc, D. D., Professor of Old Testament 
Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Chicago: American Publication Society of Hebrew. 1886. 

+ Thougnis for the Devout. Ash Wednesday to Easter. Taken from the MSS. of 
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mons or lectures on subjects bearing on Lent and Passiontide. 
A spirit of quiet piety and sincere faith pervades these plain 
and instructive essays. The absence of deep speculations and 
burning eloquence makes more prominent and clear the unfal- 
tering statements of evangelical truth which they contain. We 
have no doubt they will admirably serve the purpose of private 
readings for the devout whom the author had in mind when he 
published them, and will harmonise with the general course of 
sermonising which this holy season calls for. That there is 
nothing new, fresh, or original in this volume is, perhaps, the 
most favorable judgment which can be passed upon a work 
composed out of materials where the old is better. In case 
this book passes through a second edition we should recom- 
mend the correction of the printer’s error in a passage where 
allusion is made to the antagonism between Gop and the rebel- 
lious angels. In the sentence, “This mysterious struggle be- 
tween the created and the uncreated . . . lies at the root of all 
revealed Religion.” The word “uncreated,” to avoid ambiguity 
in its contemporary text, as well as from motives of reverence, 
should begin with a capital. 


the Rev. WILLIAM THomas LEacock, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, New Or- 
leans, La., from 1851 A. D. to 1886. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
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MERITS. 


Score. — Strictly Educational work. The cost of thorough education 
puts its advantages beyond the means of many earnest and valuable Can- 
didates. The Society meets the needs of such by limited grants, which 
make it possible to continue their preparation from year to year till 
completed. 

PREFERENCE. — Capability before numbers in the ministry: Ist, by 
the utmost caution in adopting scholars; 2d, by renewals, if needed, 
through the College and Seminary course. In short, the aim is o/d- 
JSashioned education for the ministry. 

ADs THE MEN DIRECTLY. — There are two modes of this service, — 
contributions to the funds of Theological Schools for current expenses ; 
and grants to scholars. The former is only partial in its reach. It leaves 
out the College training, which is the primary necessity. It does not ease 
the student in respect of his personal, living, and school expenses. It 
does not admit of discrimination, in the application of gifts, between 
strong and weak, worthy and unfit men. On the contrary, the Society’s 
grants are in the form of annual scholarships, to which individuals are ap- 
pointed on personal acquaintance or approved testimonials. 


APPLICATION OF FunDs. — The Society is general in its operations. 
From the beginning it has had an eye to the wants of the whole Church. 
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Catuo.icity. — The Society ignores, in its administration, differences 
of opinion and Churchmanship; assumes that its scholars are learners, 
preparing to judge for themselves, and that a “right judgment in all 
things” is the product of trained faculties and careful study, animated 
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A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD RoBsINsoN, D. D., LL. D., lately 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Revised Edition. Giving the Text of Tischendorf, and Various Readings accepted 
by Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort, and in the Revised English Version of 1881. 
With additional Notes by Professor M. B. RmpDLE, D. D., Professor of New Tes 
tament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
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It is not necessary, at this time, to speak of the value of Dr. Robinson’s Harmony of the 
Gospels. It 1s recognized as the work of a reverent and learned student of the Scriptures. By 
its arrangement of the sacred text it has facilitated the study of the Gospels ; and by its notes it 


has thrown much light upon their meaning. . . . The devout and ripe scholarship of Dr. Ridd 
has added to the work the results of the discoveries and studies of years. . . . The volume 
almost indispensable to the student of the Gospels. — 7he Churchman (New York). 


You could not have intrusted the revision to abler hands than those of Dr. Riddle. Robi 
son’s ‘ Harmony ” is now again what it was thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative 
study of the Gospels. — PHILIP Scuarr, D. D. 

The “ Harmony” is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of Bib- 
lical scholarship, and which may carry forward through another generation the good fruits of 
Dr. Robinson’s work. — Zhe /ndependent (New York). 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ENGLISH. 


According to the Common Version. Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by) 
EDWARD RoBINnsoNn, D.D. Twenty-third and Revised Edition. With Foot-notes 
from the Revised Version of 1881, and Additional Notes, by Professor M. B. Rip- 
DLE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 mez. 


Professor Riddle has here undertaken to bring the English “ Harmony” into accord with the 
results of the latest scholarship. He retains the text of the Authorized Version, carefully cor- 
rected to conform to the standard English editions, although in some minor instances the stan- 
dard edition of the American Bible Society when supported by the Revised Version has been 
followed. The arrangement of the text has also been greatly improved, in some cases repre- 
senting the later judgments of Dr. Robinson himself, in others being the result of an effort to 
present parallel lines in parallel clauses. 

The foot-notes, which are an entirely new feature, are selected from the Revised Version of 
1881, and show all the changes of importance made in the Greek text by the Revisers and also 
such verbal changes as have a direct bearing on the correspondences and divergences of the 
several narratives. 

The Appendix corresponds to that in Professor Riddle’s new edition of the Greek “ Har 
mony,” and contains numerous and important additions by the editor, made in accordance with 
the general design of the “ Harmony,” and in many cases carrying Dr. Robinson’s arguments 
down to the present conditions of the controversy respecting the Gospels. These additional 
discussions are written in a form adapted for readers unfamiliar with Greek, and the important 
matters connected with the Gospels have rarely been treated so fully and clearly in a volume in- 
tended for popular use. 

The book is printed from an entirely new set of plates. 


We cordially welcome a new and revised edition of this standard work. An entirely new 
and valuable feature of this edition will be found in the foot-notes. So numerous and judi- 
ciously selected are the references to the Revised Version in the foot-notes, that the reader is 
saved the necessity of having that version constantly at hand when he uses the harmony. Ther« 
are many additions to the illustrative notes at the end of the volume. — Living Church (Chicago). 
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THE RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE. 


Containing the Old and New Testaments translated out of the original Tongues: 
Being the Version set forth a. D. 1611, commonly called King James’s Ver- 
sion, arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Versions of 1881 and 
1885. With References, Prefaces, Lists of Revisers, Readings preferred by 
the American Revisers, etc. Quarto, 1742 pages, red edges, $5.00; Persian, 
$10.00 ; full morocco, $15.00. 





The Riverside Bible meets all the requisitions of typographical accuracy and excellence, is 
convenient in size, and is placed at a price remarkably low, considering the outlay required for so 
large and handsome a volume. No publishing house in America or England is better prepared 
to thoroughly edit and faithfully make such a Bible, and we have in this edition what may be, 
without qualification, recommended as a correct, serviceable, and finely made book. — A/aine 
Sunday-School Reporter. 

The Riverside Parallel Bible, a reyal octavo, gotten out with great neatness and taste, is the 
most attractive issue we have yet seen of the Version of 1611 combined with the recently revised 
Version. For convenience, for fullness of reference and indications, and for neat and inviting 
pages for comparison of the two Versions, the edition before us deserves high recommendation. 
It is printed with the characteristic taste which marks the work of the Riverside Press. — Zu- 
theran Quarterly Review. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By 
WILLIAM SMITH. American Edition. Revised and edited by H. B. Hack- 
ETT, D. D., assisted by Ezra Appot, LL.D. With five hundred and ninety- 
six Illustrations. In four volumes. With xxx.+3667 pages. The set, 8vo, 
$20.00 net; sheep, $25.00 net; half morocco, $27.50 net; half calf, extra, 
$27.50 net; half russia, $30.00 net; full morocco, full gilt, $40.00 net ; tree 
calf, $45.00 net. 


The Dictionary of the Bible, edited by William Smith, LL. D., has become the standard En- 
cyclopedia of Biblical knowledge wherever the English language is spoken. The editor, 
widely known through his classical dictionaries, etc., has brought all his experience and ge- 
nius for organization to bear upon this work; and the list of his associates comprises such 
names as Alford, Blakesley, Bonar, Davies, Deutsch, Ellicott, Farrar, Fergusson, Ffoulkes, 
Grove, Hervey, Hooker, Houghton, Howson, Huxtable, Layard, Lightfoot, Meyrick, Oppert, 
Perowne, Plumptre, Poole, Porter, Pritchard, Rawlinson, Stanley, Thomson, Tregelles, Tristram, 
Twisleton, Westcott, Wordsworth, Wright. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this edition com- 
prises not only the contents of the original English edition, unabridged, but very considerable 
and important additions by the editors, Pfofessors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other emi- 
nent American scholars. This edition has 500 more pages than the English, and 100 more illus- 
trations ; more than a thousand errors of reference in the English edition are corrected in this ; 
and an Index of Scripture illustrated is added. 


To the careful scholarship of these two American Professors we are indebted for what is un- 
questionably the most accurate and serviceable work of its kind for the general student in any 
tongue. — Prof. J. HENRY THAYER. 

What was, to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language is now still better. — Prof. 
RosweELt D. HircHcock. 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
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The Great Debate. A Complete Report of the Discussion at the Meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Thursday, October 7, 1886. nan octavo volume, paper, 25 cents. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. By Rev. F. W. GunsauLus. 16mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking; The Time of the 
Transfiguration ; The Place of the Transfiguration ; The Transfigured Christ ; The Ap- 
pearance of Moses; The Appearance of Elias; Jesus Only; The Transfiguration and 
the Resurrection. 
This is a fresh and interesting book on a theme which appeals strongly to the 
religious feelings of mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent. 


Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the Daylight. By Rev. WiLL1am Burnet 

WRIGHT. 16mo, $1.25. 

CoNnTENTS: Ur, the City of Saints, Nineveh, the City of Soldiers; Babylon, the 
City of Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead ; Alexandria, the City of Creed- 
Makers; Petra, the City of Shams; Damascus, the City of Substance ; Tyre, the City 
of Merchants ; Athens, the City of Culture; Rome, the City of the Law-Givers ; Sa- 
maria, the City of Politicians ; Susa, the City of the Satraps; Jerusalem, the City of 
the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, the City of God. 

Mr. Wright has here incorporated, in a popular style, the results of special 
study concerning these famous cities, and the ideas which they represented. It 
is a book of much value, and should be in all Sunday-school libraries. 


Applied Christianity. By WasHincton GLappeEN, author of “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” etc. Uniform with “The Lord’s Prayer.” 16mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTS: Christianity and Wealth ; Is Labor a Commodity? The Strength and 
Weakness of Socialism; Is it Peace or War? The Laborers and the Churches ; Three 
Dangers ; Christianity and Social Science; Christianity and Popular Amusement; 
Christianity and Popular Education. 

This is a peculiarly timely and significant book. It discusses with great abil- 
ity and singular candor some of the most important questions which agitate 
modern society and imperatively demand serious consideration. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Wasuincron GLappEN. New Edition, $1.00. 
Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy 
LarcoM, editor of “ Breathings of the Better Life,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide range of authors, passages 


of special value for help, suggestion, encouragement, and consolation. 


Poems of Religious Sorrow, Comfort, Counsel, and Aspiration. Collected and 
Edited by Francis J. CuiLp, Professor at Harvard University. New Edi- 
tion, 16mo, $1.25. 
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DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. (4 
New Book.) 

A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

DEEPHAVEN. New England Sketches. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. Charming Short Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

COUNTRY BY-WAYS. Stories of New England Life. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND FRIENDS ASHORE. 
Sketches and Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

PLAY-DAYS. Stories for Children. Square 16mo, $1.50. 


Miss Jewett holds an enviable position in American literature. A wide circle of cultured 
readers welcomes everything that comes from her pen. Her work is almost faultless of its kind. 
She paints New England scenery to the life, her studies of New England character are brilliantly 
sketched, her appreciation of moral excellence pervades her work, her sense of humor is keen, 
and her graceful style is a fitting medium through which her thoughts and fancies find expres- 
sion. Her sketches and stories are studies in English literature. — Providence Fournal. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW: — 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 


EDITED BY 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1887. 


Tue Anpover Review will continue to represent progressive thought in the maintenance 
and development of Evangelical Theology, and to promote Christianity in its practical relations 
to individual and social life and to the work of the Church. 

Christianity and its Modern Competitors will be treated in Editorial articles, beginning with the 
November number, and later special topics of Applied Christianity. 

Among the important subjects which will be discussed are: Fiduciary and Commercial Moral- 
ity; City Evangelization; “The New Education;” Eminent Literary Men. And special attention 
will be given to the departments of Missionary Intelligence; Sociological Notes; Archeological 
Notes; Biblical and Historical Criticism; Reviews of Important New Books. 

Terms, $4.00 a year, postage free; single number, 35 cents. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 

money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE RELIGIOUS HERALD. 


VOLUME LXIV. 





A Weekly Newspaper of Religion, Temperance, and Good Government. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


D. B. MOSELEY & SONS, 


336 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Messrs. Moseley acknowledge themselves to be in hearty sympathy with that 
Christian fellowship and unity which is so much the need of American Church life, 
no less in New England, where for economic reasons there is a manifest desire for 
union and evangelistic work, but wherever practical efforts are put forth for the Chris- 
tianizing of the world. We have a special love for the old historic churches of Con- 
necticut, commonly called Congregational, but rejoice to be co-workers with all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, and seek to bless and save men. We ask the codperation 
and patronage of all who are in sympathy with our aim, and hope for an increase of 
subscribers, such as will enable us to work more efficiently in the field we are striving 
to cultivate. 

TERMS: $2.00 per year. A liberal discount in bundles. 

To ADVERTISERS: 8 cents per line one week; $20 an inch one year. 


D. B. MOSELEY, 336 Asylum, St., Hartford, Conn. 
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i By WILLIAM w. — New and revised edition. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 
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